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Basavaraj Naikar 


SARVAJNA: 

THE ITINERANT POET OF KARNATAKA 


Kannada literature is simply inconceivable without a poet 
like Sarvajna. His poetry is so popular in Karnataka that he is 
quoted and recited by the young and old alike at as many occasions 
as possible with as spontaneous an impulses as possible. The appeal 
of his poetry is so universal that it easily cuts across the barriers of 
caste, creed, race or sex. Kannada poetry without Sarvajna is, 
therefore, like Telugu poetry without Vemana; Tamil poetry without 
liruvalluvar; Marathi poetry without Ramadas and Tukaram; Hindi 
poetry without Kabirdas; Sanskrit peotiy without Bhartruhari; English 
poetry without Ezra Pound: Italian poetry without Dante and Japanese 
poetry without haikiu. It does not, however mean that Sarvajna's 
poetry bears an exact correspondence to the examples cited above, 
but that each has at least a single quality, which itvshares with the 
poetry of Sarvajna. That, no doubt, exaplains the beauty and 
significance of his poetry as well as fire universal appeal of a regional 
poet of India His vacanas in English translation are easily comparable 
to the Rubayats of Omar Khayyam. Although bom and bred in 
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Karnataka, Sarvajna, unlike many other poets of the Kannada 
language, becomes a poet of the world by the sheer universality of 
his appeal. Who, then, is this great phenomenon called Sarvajna ? 

Sarvajna is, of course, a famous Kannada poet, whose 
biography is as interesting as his poetry. He hails from a village 
called Madagamasuru of Hirekeruiti taluka of Dharwad district in 
Karnataka State of India. The pre-natal history of Sarvajna is as 
interesting as his post-natal poetic career. Sarvajna is the son of 
Basavarasa, a Saiva Brahmin begotten on Mali, a woman of potter 
community with whom he was tempted to cohabit during the night 
on his return journey from Varanasi after having the darsan and 
blessing of Lord Viswanatha. Basavarasa joins his life later. His real 
name of Pushpadatta, but he was conferred the title of‘Sarvajna’, 
which means the ‘Omniscient Scholar’ by the public in recognition 
of his enormous and encyclopaedic knowledge about life. This is 
the commonly accepted biography of Sarvajna, although there is a 
critical controversy about his caste. The traditional portraits and 
paintings show Sarvtyna clad in nothing but a lion-cloth and a begging 
bowl in his left, horizontal triple marks of holy ash on his foreheead, 
an istalinga tied in a cloth and a rosary of rudraksi around his 
neck. The \^ole picture is that of a man of strong conviction walking 
in a brisk style. The poetry of such a £iscinating man is as diversified 
as his personality. He pleases the reader and listener with his 
humanism; delights with his verbal melody and mellifuity; instmcts 
with ideals and shocks with his candour. He employs a variety of 
modes of addressing the audience. Now he advises, now he 
animadverts, now he orders. Sarvajna is the best embodiment of 
the highest fieedom of thought, feeling and actioa Bom to sing truth 
and truth alone, he could not be cowed down by any authority or 
dogma. Ever since his birth, he is known to have started his poetic 
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career. Although not formally trained in school, he became the 
most versatile student in the University of Life. As and when he met 
people, saw things and observed events on his endless journey from 
place to place, he composed his songs (vacanas) impromptu, which 
supplied poetic and moral vitamins to the public. One of his ambitions 
was to sing freely and frankly about life until he was crossed and 
hence silenced by somebody in his life. According to this folk myth, 
he continued his ceaseless Journey until at last he was crossed and 
answered by his own sister. Once when he was drawing near the 
end of his poetic career, he saw his sister seated on her haunches 
and wet-grinding the chillies. Since her saari was tom here and 
there, Sar\'ajna is said to have seen the red menses oozing out of 
her genitalia at which he instantly composed his interogative song. 
His sister, who was said to have answered that it is vagina through 
which every human being is bom in the world and that nobody need 
pretend not to know that. When finally answered by his own sister, 
Sarvajna is said to have given up his poetic career and lived in 
obscurity unitl his death. Thus Sarvajna is a very interesting person 
both as a man and as a poet. In fact, that is the reason why even 
the cowboy of Karnataka has his songs on the tip of his tongue.' 

There is some controversy about his age also. Several 
scholars like E.P.Rice, Rev. Uttangi Chennappa, L. Basavaraju and 
others opine that he must have lived during the last part of Sri 
Krisnadevgaraya’s reign in Vijayanagara Empire. As E.RRice opines: 

At the close of this period I will place a poet whose 
date is not yet decisively ascertained. This is 
Sarvajna - murti, the composer of the Sarvjna- 
padagalu, very popular veses in tripadi metre, 
embodying much shrewd wisdom, and frequently 
quoted by the common people. 
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One palm-leaf manuscript found by 
Mr. Narasimachaiya states that the collection was 
made by Sampadaneya Siddhaviracharya, who is 
known as a diligent compiler of Virasaiva verses 
and prose vacanas, and ^o lived somev^re about 
1600. This would place Sarvajna in the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Narasimacharya, while stating these 
facts, places him about 1700.^ 

Sarvajna's poetry is written in the form of tripadi or three- 
lined stanza form, which roughly corresponds to the terza rima of 
the Italian poetry. It has twenty matras or digits in the first line; 
eighteen in the second and thirteen in the tliird. The second syllable 
of each line rhymes with the corresponding ones of the other lines 
and contributes to alliteration. Although Sarvajna was not the 
originator of this metric form, he gave a new currency to it by his 
extensive and powerful use of the same in tire marmer in which 
Dante gave a new currency to terza rima, although the latter was 
not the originator of that metre. Although tripadi form was used by 
a few poets before and after Sarvajna, nobody is so closely and 
vitally associated with this form, which explains his enormous 
contribution to the Kannada literature. The tripadi form is, obviously 
made of only three lines and easy to remember as well as to recite. 
The people of Karnataka, especially those of northern parts sing it 
very rhythmically and effectively by repeating the second line, which 
ultimately makes the tripadi a quartain in the oral transmission. 
Because of die rhythm and pithiness, the songs (or vacanas as they 
are called in Kannada) of Sarvajna assume the height and stature 
of epigrams comparable to the poetic utterances of Bhartuhari in 
Sanskrit, Somanatha in Kannada and Vemana in Telugu. Because of 
the ideal of his songs, they deserve maximum place in a book of 
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quotaations.lt is an account of their frankness,relevance and 
memorableness that people from maid servants to snobbish 
bureaucrats are inspired to quote him instantaneoussly at all the 
significant occasions of life. What then is the distinctiveness of 
Sarvajna's poetiy? 

The first quality of Sarvajna’s poetiy that strikes the attention 
of the reader is its all inclusive or encyclopaedic nature. There is 
nothing under the sun that is irrelevant to his purpose. Sarvajna’s 
interest in and experience of life was so variegated that he could 
sing about anything and eveiything. That is the reason why it is said 
in Karnataka that there is no topic untouched by Sarvajna just as 
there is no leaf or shrub untasted by a goat. His interests ranged 
fiom the individual to the society; fix)m secularism to religion; from 
yoga to prostitution; from philosophy to science; from agriculture to 
astrology; from divinity to sociology; frx)m mythology to quotidian 
life and so on. No other poet of Karnataka (perhaps even of the 
world) has so far dealt with such a bewildering range of themes. 
Sarvajna in this sense is simply unprecedented and incoparable. He 
is, in fact, a moving encyclopedia. The beauty of his colloquial 
language makes his songs all the more effective and quotable and 
serves as folk proverbs or adages. The veiy name ‘Sarv^na’, which 
means ‘the omniscient’ testifies to his comprehensive knwoledge 
and vision of life. He warns people not to mistake him for an 
arrogant one, but requests them to take him as a man who learnt 
a bit from everyone and became a moutain of knowledge : 

Sarvajna is not 
A man of arrogance 
But learning a word of knowledge 
From everybody. 

He became 

A veritable moutain of knowledge^ 
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It is because of his ever readiness to learn things; he remained an 
eternal student, who could not help teaching others what he had 
learnt. As he himself has declared, he has composed as many as 
770077070 songs out of which only a few thousand are available 
now in print. The process of collecting his songs from the oral 
tradition has continued in Karnataka. Rev. Chennappa Uttangi has 
done a great service to Kannada literature by bringing out more 
than ten editions of Sarvajna’s vacanas in Kannada. The editing 
work has been continued by Dr. L. Basavaraju, Dr. D. Jaware 
Gowda and other younger scholars. 

Sarvajna, who is known for his keen observation of the 
society around him is really a man, who has a close intimate 
knowledge of the mass psychology or human nature in general. His 
humanism enables him to understand and analyse the issues of life 
fix)m a syn^»thetic perspective and suggests the humanistic situations. 
He acts bodi as a social critic and as a social refoimer simultaneously 
because, although he points out the negative aspects of human 
society, he never fails to imply or point up to the highest ideals of 
the society. On the vviiole, his social philosophy is a progressive one 
rather than a reactionary one. He, fot example, criticises the caste- 
mongerism and the concomitant untouchability, which is the bane 
of the Indian society in general. He says that the so-called 
untouchables of the society are not to be kept aside or the holeya 
may eat die dead ox, but he, v^o kills the living animal and its flesh, 
is worse than the untouchables, i.e. caste-Hindu. Sarvajna implies 
that the caste of a person depends on his ethics rather than on his 
birth. He, therefore, asks; 
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Is the light of the untouchable 
Inferior to other lights ? 

Think not of caste or sub-caste; 

Only he is superior. 

Who is liked by the Almighty. 

He further points out that eveiy man of eveiy caste is equal to every 
other man of other caste in the eyes of God and that there are no 
separate quarters for untouchables in Heaven. Sarvajna teaches the 
basic lesson of democracy by saying that since every human being 
is made of seven ingredients (dhatus) and five elements and since 
everybody treads on the same earth, drinks the same water and 
uses the same fire, there is no need for caste-discrimination in the 
human soicety. 

Sarvajna advises man to keep good company so that he 
can be sure of happiness and security in society. By contrast, he 
advises man to avoid bad company: 

Keeping good company 
Is like tasting honey; 

Keeping bad company 
Is like touching drainage water, 

He further expatiates upon the same theme in his other songs, vriiere 
he says that man’s behaviour is shaped according to the company 
he keeps and that a man can become a virtuous one if he keeps 
good company, whereas he will becomes a thief if he moves with 
thieves. 

Sarvajna points out the extraordinary importance, need, 
necessity and nature of Guru, which is a common feature of pan- 
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Hinduism and Virasaivism. He says that the Guru iis one, who 
shows the ])ath of liberation (moksa) to the disciple, that there is no 
kith or kin greater than the Guru; that the disciple should try to 
serve and please his Guru and not to comment upon him. He asks 
man to: 

Be near the Guru 
As his riding ox, 

Be near the Guru 

As a tree in his backyard; 

Be near the Guru 

As a pair of shoes on his feet. 

He points out further that the disciple should not wony about the 
case or creed or private life of the Guru as long as the latter does 
his duty earnestly and also that the disciple should have complete 
fidth in the Gum because the Gum will save the disciple even when 
the latter has incurred the wrath of Lord Hara. 

Although a believer in the pan-Hindu ideals, Sarvajna is 
specially interested in Virasaivism, which is a protestant form of 
Saivisni The ^ledality of Viiasiavism consists in the strong opposition 
to the ritualistic sacrifices sanctioned by the Vedic reli^on and to the 
Karmic interpretation of life. Being a proponent of Virasiavism, 
Sarvajna upholds the superiority of Lord Siva as against that of 
Lord Brahma or Lord Visna He, ther^ore, enjoins i^n the believer 
the need for the worship of Lord Siva, which guarantees the stay 
of die believer in Sivaloka (Worid of Lord Siva). Sometimes Sarvajna 
uses the words like ‘Linga’ and ‘Lord Siva’ synonymously. ‘Linga’ 
in Virasaiva parlance means ‘The Absolute’. He says: 
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Linga is immanent 
In all things conceivable. 

In rocks and breasts; 

In measuring cans and sheep’s 
Droppings. 

Can the nigamas understand this ? 

Sarvajna fiirther enjoins upon the believer the worship of istalinga, 
which is the physical symbol of the union of microcosm and 
macrocosm. He prescribes high ethical code of conduct for the 
believer in his pursuit of the Six-Phase-Path (Satsthala Marga), 
which rmakes him undergo the spiritual phases of bhakta, mahesa, 
prasada, pranalingi, sarana and aikya. The practice of yoga, 
whidt is common to all the different schools of Hinduism, is peached 
by Sarvajna to be of great importance. He says that; 

He is a yogi. 

Who leads the swan 
From the eight petals 
To the centre of the lotus. 

He points out the qualities of an ideal yogi, who should be ftee fixjm 
anim alis tic feelings like anger, arrogance, indulgence, greed, hunger 
and so on. 

Sarvajna emphasises the importance of woman for human 
happiness in general. His views on woman are easily compt^ble to 
the modem feminist ideas. He says that: 
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Terrestrial life is possible 
Only through women; 

Celestial life is possible 
Only through women; 

All peace and plenty is possible 
Only through women; 

Is there anyone, 

Who wants not a woman? 

Not only human beings cannot live without woman, but even gods 
cannot live without woman. Lord Brahma, Lord Visnu and Lord 
Siva also could not be without Saraswati, Laxmi and Parvati 
respectively. Sarvajna describes the different aspects of woman’s 
life, which provides beauty and meaning to man’s life. Then he 
proceeds to comment on the my^eiy and impenetrability of woman’s 
nature intenogratively: 

Is there anyone. 

Who has understood 
The music of the ocean. 

The turbulence of the sky. 

The glory of Lord Sambhu 
And the heart of the woman ? 

He also points out the indispensability of woman for man, the joys 
that man can get on account of woman; the temptations that are 
caused by woman for man and so on. 

Sarvajna’s freedom from inhibitions could be seen in his 
extensive description of the nature, the privileges, the specialities, 
aixl toe difficulties of prostitutes in gen^. The prostitute, according 
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to him, has generally no belief in God or Truth; no character; no 
discrimination between one man and another; no class-distinction; 
no morality; no sympathy; no constancy and so on. A sample may 
be seen in the following song; 

The fig tree has no flowers; 

The monkey has no curls; 

There is no medicine against death 
And the whore has no sympathy. 

Similarly, he enumerates certain qualities as of great importance for 
the prostitutional profession. The prostitute, in his view, is not 
supposed to have dozing eyes, mental lethargy, long tech, knit brows, 
delivery of children and so on. He further points out how the 
prostitute longs for ogling, dalliance and moneymaking. He describes 
the industry of prostitution as follows : 

The boat and the whore 
Are like each other; 

No sooner a mati 
Gets off a boat 
Than another boards it. 

Sexological descriptions and prescriptions are not outside 
the ken of Sarvajna’s interests. He prescribes a particular type of 
man for a particular type of woman for ideal mating. A fat man, 
who gasps for breath is ideally suited to an elephant-woman (hastini), 
whereas a thin mind with cat-eyes and angry temperament is best 
suited to an art-woman (chittini). A man with a wide chest and 
upright body of medium size is a good match for a conch-woman 
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(sankhini), whereas an intoxicated and highhanded man with proud 
words is ideal for a lotus-woman (padmini). Similarly he advises 
man as to how to handle the particular erotozones in a particular 
type of woman. He says; 

Remember to caress 

The hips of an elephant-woman; 

The ankles of an art-woman; 

The hands of a conch-woman 
And the head of a lotus-woman. 

Agriculture is given extraordinary importance by Sarvajna 
and therefore; he may be said to be a far better economist than 
even Mahatma Gandhi and the modem economists. He declares 
that: 


Knowledge of agriculture 

Is far better then and preferable to 

Crores of other branches of knowledge. 

For without agriculture 
The country is sure to cease, 

He, thus points out the inevitability of agricutlure for the growth of 
nation and culture in general. One may easily notice the Marxian 
stmad of thought in his philosophy. Then he sings about the other 
aspects of agriculture like the indispensability of a cart and a pair 
of oxen for die agricultural profession; the regularity of work on the 
field and the meticulous attention and gusto required for the farmer. 
That is the reason why Sarvajna opines that a village without a 
farmer is as deserted as a house without a cat. 
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Sarvajna’s knowledge of astrology is as subtle as advanced. 
He, for example, advises man as to how to calculate a particular 
point of time in a day in a week, or an eclipse and how to forecast 
the different types of rain by the position, colour and shape of 
clouds in the sky. Similarly he epigrammadcally summarizes the effects 
of different planets in diferent zodiacal houses. For example, he 
says that Jupiter’s (Guru’s) entrance into the House of Taurus 
(Vrisabha) brings a lot of rains and ensures plenty of crops and 
happiness to mankind. Jupiter’s entrance into the House of Scorpion 
(Vrischika) causes a great famine and war in the world and so on. 
Like this he goes on covering all zodiacal houses and their effects 
on human life. His knowledge of astrology is very precise and 
reliable. 

Sarvajna’s medical advice to man consists not so much in 
the prescription of particular medicine as in the suggestion of the 
adaptation of food habits. In other words, he believes in the principle 
that prevention is better than cure. He describes the advantages of 
feeding on rice, jowar, milet and raggi. A man, who feeds on mere 
rice becomes a weak man and has to spend his money on the 
physician, but: 

He, who feeds on jowar. 

Will grow hefty like a wolf;; 

He, who feeds on dal and jaggery 
Will indeed live long. 

The best way to keep oneself healthy, according to Sarvajna, is to 
cultivate a regular discipline. He says; 
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He, who walks 
A hundred and one steps 
Ailer feeding himself; 

Warnis his palms 
At the oven-fire; 

And sleeps on his left side. 

Will be a master of a physician. 

He ftuther advises man as to how to control his hunger; how to 
satisfy it; how to achieve a balance in the food; how to masticate 
and drink; how to elongate the life span through an adjustment of 
food habits etc. Sarvajna, thus, performs a physician’s job without 
uskg a medical jagnm. 

To summarize even the major themes of Sarvajna’s poetry 
is as difBcult as to sununarize an oicyclopaedia. A brief surv^ of 
his major themes as discussed above is enough to prove the all- 
inclusiveness of his poetic vision, vdiich is again comparable to a 
tiny mirror reflecting the image of a huge elephant His poems may 
be understood and classified according to the style that he employs 
in his poems. Many of his peoms sing of the ‘desirables’ of life. He 
says: 


The bee is good to listen. 

The jay is good to watch. 

The word of promise is good to trust. 

And the company of the good is good to taste, 


Many of his poems sing of‘undesirables’ of life also, vriiich provides 
a contrast to the ‘desirables’ of life; 
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The pangs of death are undesirable, 

Undesirable is the poison of a snake. 

The enmity with a boatswain is undesirable. 

And undesirable is the fight with the young. 

Puritanical sugaicoating of truth is simply incon^jatible with Sarvjyna’s 
temperament. He sings about the holy and the unholy with a sort of 
divine equanimity, which is comparable to Shakespeare’s vitality 
and robustness. Sarvajna does not hesitate to call a spade a spade. 
There is no wonder if he shocks and embarrasses the puritanical 
prigs and snobs of Karnataka. One example will suffice to prove his 
freedom fiom inliibitions: 

He, who is clad in a tiger-skin, 

And is seated on a rock 
Showing his white teeth, 

Contemplates upon nothing 
But the cunt. 

In this song, Sarvajna points out the hypocrisy of a religious 
practitioner or a yogi, who pretends outwardly to practice austerities, 
but who is obsessed with the vulva secretly. 

Enigmatic or riddle-technique is another important features 
of his songs. He seems to have been influenced by the riddle-songs 
{Bedagina Vacanagalu) of the Virasaiva mystics of the twelfth 
century Karnataka, especially those of Allam^rabhu. Such riddle- 
songs of Sarvajna have contributed a great deal to the riddles of 
Kannada folklore. An example may be quoted : 
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It has horns and a tail. 

But no legs; 

It files in the air 
But it is not an eagle; 

Let the learned tell the meaning, 

The language used by Sarvajna in his songs is colloquial and is 
redolent of the Lingayat dialect of North-Kamataka, which is known 
for its raciness, pithiness, directness and viality. Sarvajna is fond of 
certain figures of speech, which ar& repeated in his songs. Similes, 
metaphors, paronomasia and pun are important tropes among them. 
The main sentiments or rasas of his poetry are the erotic (sringara), 
the odious (bibhatsa) and the marvellous (adbhuta). Because of his 
rare combination of the widest range of interests with the most 
direct possible language further intensified by his humanistic 
approach, Sarvajna has captured the attention of the readers of all 
castes and classes and is relevantly quotable at all the major events 
or situations of life. May his tribe increase ! 
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Ajay Kumar Sharma 

Labyrinth of Parisian Glamour and 
Splendour in Henry James’s the Ambassadors 


The Ambassadors is one of his half dozen masterpieces, 
which shows Henry James reaching the zenith of all his artistic 
techniques being developed over the years. He himself considered 
it as “quite the best, “all around,” of my productions.”' The 
Ambassadors is structured by the dual mode of scene and picture, 
imparting special character to the places in it. This is his greatest 
triumph in the mode of revelation of the place spirit by scenes. 

James is one of the few great writers who presents very 
dexterously the minutest details, such as ups and downs, gaps and 
twists of a setting and makes use of it as an integral part of the 
whole structure of his novels. The places, scenes, pictures are the 
keys to an understanding of the characters both in themselves and 
in relation to others. The climatic scenes in Paris garden, the antique 
streets of Chester, riverside sketch outside Paris are some of the 
highly revealing scene-settings to which Strether, the protagonist, 
and other characters significantly react. Jefferson rightly remarks: 
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Strether is yet another passionate pilgrim : his 
susceptibility of Europe does not fall short of the 
tradition, of vsiiich he is indeed the finest flower; but 
his response to places as such is only an aspect of 
his absorbing imaginative adventure.^ 

The spell of Europe begins to loom large before the eyes of 
Strether veiy early in the novel when he goes out to see the medieval 
walled town to Chester alongwith his new acquaintance, Miss Maria 
Gostrey. Miss Gostrey acts as the “catalyst of the hero’s [Strether’s] 
transformation.”^ She becomes a perfect confidante for Lambert 
Strether to liberate him fiom his past American bondage and launch 
him on his present experience in Europe. She is a fine illustration of 
a Europeanized American who has spent most of her time in Paris 
and Strether finds a suitable guide in her person. 

The development of the plot takes place in London theatre 
where Miss Gostrey cleverly extracts from Strether the purpose of 
his’ visiting Europe. He, an American widower of fifty-five, has been 
sent from Woollett, Massachusetts, as an “ambassador” to Paris by 
Mrs. Newsome, a wealthy widow. His mission there is to persuade 
Chad Newsome, the son of the widow and heir of Woollett’s 
leading family, who has been lingering in Europe for several years, 
to come home and assume the place prepared for him in American 
life. Mrs. Newsome wants her son to manage their prosperous 
family business and marry a girl of her choice. But the impact of 
Europe is clearly seen on Chad, a young man of twenty-eight, who 
has becorne too committed to its ways and values, which are opposed 
to Woollett’s for he has neglected the repeated requests to return 
home. The family is quite anxious about his being entrapped in the 
immoral ways of the Old World. Mrs. Newsome assumes that he 
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is caught in the clutches of some wickked and venal woman. Stredier, 
who is an elderly friend of the family and always liked by the young 
man, has a task to break this sordid liaison. He is an envoy of 
Woollett with the “mission of seperating him [Chad] fiom the wicked 
woman”^ in Paris and restore him to his family. 

Strether, a typical Jamesian innocent American hero, despite 
his age, is unable to cope with the complex wold of Europe. His 
eagerness to see everything, his inexperience and his innocence, 
make him susceptible to the cruel, harmful and deceptive world of 
Europe, as has been the case with other heroes and heroines of 
James. But, contrary to his, he considers it as an opportunity to 
have a splended experience of Europe. He is caught in the labyrinth 
of Parisian glamour and splendour to such an extent that he even 
forgets his purpose of rescuing Chad. And now the situation is just 
reversed when Chad is ready to return but Strether is asking him 
to stay in Paris. The result is that, from the Woollett’s point of view, 
Strether becomes corrupted by Europe; but from Strether’s point 
of view he becomes enlighted about the vulgarities of Woollett and 
refinement, magnificance and scenic beauty of Paris. 

Paris, the “City of the my dreams,”’ as James says in a 
letter, has always been an important setting in his fiction. The impact 
of place starts operating on Strether: >e moment he enters on the 
soil of Paris. Before starting his mission, thinking that he has “Paris 
to reckon with,” he is resolved to devote at least “a single day to 
feel his feet” (AMB, 49) for exploring the city beautiflil. In this 
frame of mind, first he goes to the bank in the Rue Scribe where 
air Americans go for money and mail. Strether, after collecting the 
missives, which Mrs. Newsome wrote to him, goes down the Rue 
de la Paix, walks through the gardens; crossing the river, pauses for 
sometime before the bookshops of the opposite quay, and then 
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goes up the Rue de Seine and as far as the Luxembourg. The 
itinerary is obvious for a newly arrived sightseer. Strether’s stroll on 
his second day in Paris is akin to some extent to his creator’s, with 
his brother William, during their boyhood in 1856-57. James himseelf 
recalled in his autobiographiccii book. The Small Boy and Others: 
“That particular work was not prescribed us, yet we appear to have 

hugged it.as of the finest, which coulde only mean the most Parisian, 

adventure.”* 

James is highly influenced by the French Impressionists in 
creating his settings. This influence is clearly visible in the Parisian 
scene that Strether encounters during his the second-day walk in 
the city. It gives a new dimension to the picture of Europe that is 
coming into his sight During his first strolls in the gardens of Tueleries, 
a flood of colourful images assaults his eyes. These first impressions 
of Strether give a peep into the cheerful Parisian atmosphere : 

Tlie prompt Paris morning .struck its cheerful notes - in 
a soft breeze and a sprinkled smell, in the light flit, over 
the garden floor, of bareheaded girls with the buckled 
starp of oblong boxes, in the type of ancient thrifty 
persons basking betimes wehre terrace walls were 
warm, in the blue-frocked, brass-labelled officialism of 
humble rakers and scrapers, in the deep references of 
a straight-pacing priest or the sharp ones of a white- 
gaitered, red-legged solider. He watched little brisk 
figures whose movement was as the tick of the great 
Paris clock, take their smooth diagonal from point to 
point; the air had a taste as of something mixed with 
art, something that presented nature as a whitecapped 
master-chef (AMB, 50-51). 
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And later he halted for sometime in the beautiful Luxembouig gardens. 
During an hour spent here, sitting on a "penny chair from which 
terraces, alleys, vistas, fountains, little trees in green tubs, little women 
in wiiite caps and shrill little girls at play...the cup of his impressions 
seemed truly to overflow” (AMB, 51). 

The most striking element in these first walks of Strether 
into the Parisian life is James’s technique of presenting a setting as 
a scene-without-dialogue, which is taking place in the hero’s mind. 
The letters of Mrs. Newsome that Strether read sitting on his penny 
chair throws him back to the vision of Woollett amid this Parisian 
picturesquences. He reflects on his past abortive trip to Paris and 
the paler presences of his wife and the dead son, which led steadily 
to waning of a cherished dream of visiting Europe again. But Strether 
cannot help fairly feeling the gleam of Parisian light and splendour. 
James comments: 

Burried for long years in dark comers, at any rate, 
these few germs had sprouted again under forty- 
eight hours of Paris” (AMB, 55). The vision of past 
transformed into the present picture, is colour with 
the Splendour and Glamour of Paris. Strether is 
strikingly affected and transformed by the dazzling 
image of Paris, and caught in the labyrinth of the 
city of lights, and its milieu; “It [Paris] hung before 
him this morning, the vast bright Babylon, like some 
huge iridescent object, a jewel brilliant and hard, in 
which parts were not to be discriminated not 
differences comfortably marked. It twinklet and , 
trembled and melted together; and what seemed all 
surface one moment seemed all depth, the next 
(AMB, 57). 
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Strether suffers from a feeling of ambivalence towards Paris. 

He meditates: “Was it at all possible.to like Paris enough without 

linking it too much ?” (AMB, 57). Approaching Chad’s house, he 
is compelled to “recognise the truth that, wherever one paused in 
Paris, the imagination, before one could stop it, reacted” (AMB, 
62). He grows wearied of Mrs. Newsome’s voluminous letters, 
t\lTich she sends him to keep him alive to his obligations and mission. 
But at the same time he is uneasily conscious that surrendering to 
the charms of Paris would be a betrayal of Woollett and his mission. 
Strether is impressed as his creator had been impressed by the style 
of Paris when the novelist was a “little gaping pilgrim” there. 

Chad’s house in Boulevard Malesherbes, a fashionable part 
of Paris, gives quite a revelatory picture. Strether is astonished at 
his liking “Chad’s, very house”. The dignified facade of the house 
and the Parisian style greatly impresses him. He is “failrly 
embarrassed” by its “admirably built” structure and impressive 
“quality produced by measure and balance, the fine relation of part 
to part and space to space.” which is perhaps “aided by the presence 
of ornament as positive as it was discreet, and by the complexion 
of the stone, a cold, fair gray, warmed and polished a little by Ifie 
- neither more nor less than a case of distinction, such a case as he 
could only feel, unexpectedly, as a sort of delivered challenge’” 
(AMB, 62). The elegant exterior of the house itself presents a 
picture strongly suggesting a metamorphosed Chad but Strether 
would like to see the interior to have a glance into his way of life 
in Paris. 

Mr. John Little Bilham, a young American friend of Chad, 
presently occupying his rooms as he is awa\ from Paris, receives 
Strether. This friend, “his beautiful intelligence and his confmned 
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habit of Paris”, (AMB, 79) carries Strether a step forward into 
appreciation of Paris and corresponding depreciation of Woollett. 
He is pleased to breakfast with Little Bilham at his fiiend’s apartment 
on the morrow. Chad’s mahogany table, the gilded surrounding 
objects, richly furnished little salon that opened onto the balcony, 
gives a sketch of the fine interior of the house. Strether confessedly 
feels the “sharp spell of Paris” and “the great hum of Paris coming 

up in softness through the sunny windows” (AMB, 71) that gives 

wings to his curiosity and imaginatijon. The impact of the place is 
such that he literally feels “that there was a precipitation in his fate” 
(AMB, 71). 

Strether discloses his mission to Chad on the latter’s return 

to Paris: “I’ve come.to make you break with everything.and 

take you straight home” (AMB, 91). To Strether’s question, whether 
It i s some affair with a woman tliat has kept him so long in Paris ? 
Chad replies : “Do you think one’s kept only by woman ? ...Don’t 
you know how I like Paris itself?” (AMB, 99,98). I’he impact of 
Europe is apparently visible on the young man during the five years 
since Strether last saw him in Woollent. Strether is stunned to see 
a remaikable change in him - a change that strikes him “as refinement, 
that had been a good deal wanted” (.AMB, 88). He realizes that 
Chad has been refined rather than brutalized by the Parisian 
effacement rof his Woollett characteristics. 

Strether delves deeper into the complex ways of French 
society in a party hosted by the celebrated sculptor Gloriani in his 
“queer old garden” on Sunday afternoon. He feels “smothered in 
sensation” amid the beauty of the plaace. James observes : 


The place itself was a great impression - a small pavilion, 
clear-faced and sequestered, an effect of polished 
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parguet, of fine white panel and sallow gilt, of decoration 
delicate and rare, in the heart of the Faubourg St.- 
Germain and on the edge of a cluster of gardens 

attached to old, noble houses.It was in the garden, 

a spacious, cherished remnant, out to which a dozen 
persons had already passed, that Chad’s host presently 
met them; while the tall, bird-haunted trees, all of a 
twitter with the spring and the weather, and the high 
party-walls on the other side of which grave hotels 
stood off for privacy, spoke of survival, transmission, 
association, a strong, indifferent, persistent order. The 
day was so soft that the little party had practically 
adjourned to the open air, but the open air, in such 
conditions, was all a chamber of state (AMB, 120- 
21 ). 

In Gloriani’s garden, setting at last comes to life as scene 
during a dialogue between Strether and Lillie Billiam. James gives 
more importance to the visual sense here and drives home that 
picture-setting is as essential to “action” as that takes place in this 
crucial scene where he tells Bilham : 

This place and these impressions - mild as you may 
find them to wind a man up so; all my impressions of 
Chad and of people I’ve seen at his place well, have 
had their abundant message for me, have just dropped 
that into my mind. 1 see it now. I haven’t done so 
enough before- and now I’m old ; too old at any rate 
for what 1 see. Oh, 1 do see, at least; and more than 
you’d believe or i can express. It’s too late .... 
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You’ve plenty; that’s the great thing; you’re, as I say 
danm you, so hapily and hatefully young.... Do what 
you like so long as you don’t make any mistake. For 
it was a mistake. Live ! (AMB, 134-35). 

Strether meets now madama de Vionnet, the woman in 
Chad’s Life. She is a beautiful lady of exquisite sessibility and high 
cultivation. She strikes him “like Cleopatra in the play, indeed various 
and multifold” (AMB, 166-67) during his meeting with her well- 
finished old house and later in other social situations. She is the 
finest flower of the european culture and tradition. Her apartment 
on the first floor of an old house in the Rue de Bellechasse represents 
the ease, security, and the charm of European life. Strether feels the 
sense of Parisian beauty and culture the movement he steps on in 
her house: 

The [entrance] court was large and open, full of 
revelations, for our fnend, of the habit of privacy, the 
peace of intervals, the dignity of distances and 
approaches; the house, to his restless sense, was in the 
high, homely style of an elder day, and the ancient 
Paris that he was always looking for- sometimes in 
tensely felt, sometimes more actuely missed was in the 
immmemorial polish of the wide waxed staircase and 
in the fineboiseries, the medallions, mouldings, mirrors, 
great clear spaces, of the grayish-white salon into which 
he had been shown.... he found himself making out, 
as a background of the occupant, some glory, some 
prosperity of the first Empire, some Napoleonic 
glamour, some dim lustre of the great legend; elements 
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clinging still to all the consular chairs and mythologocal 
brasses and sphinxes’ heads and faded surfaces of 
satin striped with alternate silk (AMB, 149-50). 

The place is extremely captivating for Strether who perceives in it 
the culture and manners of Paris. 

Strether’ acquaintance with Mme. de Vionnet makes hie 
trancformation complete from Woollen values to Paris values. In the 
biginning he shares Mre. Newsome’s suspicion of Chad’s immorality 
in Paris. However, his attitude is changed after his interaction with 
Europe and he becomes convinced that Chad has been “improved” 
by his experience of Paris and sepcially with his attachment with 
Mme de Vionnet, and therefore he letids to hctray his embassy. 
Sensing his betrayal, Mrs.Newsotne sends more ambas'^adors for 
the task such as her daughter, Sarah Pocock, her Itusband Jim ,;.iJ 
his sister Mamie. With tiie entrance of these Aincrieiu\.'>, WboUcir i. 
brouglit onto the Parisian stage. And this gives i - ec<ntu-st 

between the two cuiturts- two sets of values., e .... % and attiuidt s. 
Sarah, who is conditio.'ieu by the Woollcit p'. view of moral'■ 
closes her eyes to the vvondcr a)Kl glamour of i’arisian beamy t! 
had been an important part of Strether’s education. She desp.:,. 
the corrupting influence of Paris on her brother, ^''had. 

Chad, however, is read) i. ;-turn . 1 .'’ . ,.tt. B’ 
he abandons Mme. de Vionect, lie got ^ f ), . ' 

the Parisian countryside, where S.rce e;. v.!',' . fc dy lu,' < . 

good time, by chance discovers them l ioaiii;,. it; a boat. 1 .-eie i' 
sufficient proof for him to believe that they would spend tliai it is an 
adulterous relationship. But he is filled with sympatliy for the woman. 
He forbids Chad not to desert her who has.made him “what lie 
was.” He feels that “she had made him better, she had made him 
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best, she had made him anything one world” (AMB, 350). The 
situation is reversed now and while chad is ready to betray Mme. 
de Vionnet and willing to return to America, it is Strether who 
entreats him to stay. 

Strether gains a rich experience by his contact with Europe 
and more precisely with Paris and by his involvement with the 
Chad-Vionnet relationship. The Woollett preconception of European 
viciousness is changed after his interaction with the Old World. He 
appreciates the social and cultural virtues of Europe and looks 
down on Woollett. So there is a conversion of Strether brought 
about by the Parisian glamour and splendour. As Christof Wegelin 
aptly satys, “Unlike The Portrait of a Lady, a story of disenchantment 
which provokkes our sympathy for American idealism, it [The 
Ambassadors] is a story of conversion. What we are asked to 
share is Strether’s gradually growing awareness...’” 

Thus, we find that the influence of place is tremendous on 
the characters and one of the most absorbing and notable features 
of The Ambassadors. Strether, an American, involves gradual and 
long-drawn changes from the moment he arrives in France. He is 
changed, developed and moulded by the environment, culture and 
ethos of Paris. The change in him and his purpose is due to the 
change in his vision. The Parisian glamour and splednour stir his 
imagination. After analyzing the novel E.M. Forster discovers that 
Paris appears to be an animated creature having its soul or sense 
and affecting whoever comes in its contact. He aptly remarks : 

Thus, exquisitely and firmly, James sets his 
atmosphere - Paris irradiates the book from end to 
end, it is an actor though always unembodied, it is 
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a scale by which human sensibility can be measured 
... it is Paris that gleams at the centre of the hourglass 
shape....* 
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Nana Saheb in Manohar Malgonkar’s Novel 
The DeviTs Wind 


Manohar Malgonkar’s novel The Devil's Wind presents a 
detailed account of the life, rise and fall of Nana Saheb without 
taking any liberties with verifiable facts or probabilities. It is a serious 
and sincere effort to tell the stor>' of Nana Saheb, “The heir apparent 
to the late Peshwa” • •in an. in. ban point of view 

Nana Saheb i r -t j an i -;uidrd the upsurge at Kanpur. 
Maigonkar’s 7V?i /■ liimi drnicts in an absorbing way, the 
first Indian stnigct > - joflom . if i 857. The novel narrates in the 

first person, ttic . •• ' i-ia Solicb, tlu heir to the late Peshwa 
IV s Riio b. 7. •. Siv.’ially, on the rebellion in Kanpu! 

!t bTeii'is b .-'11 . . and hi.stoii:!- It is a conscious work 

of historkai docurn. . a pan I'.ffi; ii- it is also a painstaking 
literary work of ar‘ n 7 >-\:sents tbe‘ cour.v events of the upsurge 
of 1857. The now! e’>ents tlie other sic oi \'ana Saheb, completely 
and carelully ! by the Britisher. .>\i show.s him as one of 

the able icad ' •' ' . ^.^•olt 7 nc f r.-.t ; • • sections of the novel. 
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Bithoor and Kanpur deal exclusively and intensively, with a 
documented history. 

The Britishers, naturally and created Nana Saheb to be a 
monster ruthless, reckless, violent and inhuman being. They painted 
him veiy subjectively in dark colour distorting his fine character. The 
black painting of Nana Saheb by the contemporary and the later 
English historians is the consequence of the failure of the revolution. 
In every political revolution, the organizers of the revolt are 
unmistakably dubbed as the conspirators. They are dealt with as the 
traiitors.lt is a well-known and commonly accepted fact that nothing 
succeeds like success. These very “traitors” and “conspirators” 
become liberators and heroes if the revolt they engage themselves 
is succeeds. Obviously, the failure in political revolution is the greatest 
crime. The mutiny of 1857 failed. Therefore, its heroes 9 eased the 
claim to greatness. They did not earn the epithes like the ‘liberators 
of the country’ or ‘the heroes of India War of Independence.’ On 
the same score, the great upheaval remained a mutiny. It could 
neither be a national movement nor the war of indepence. On the 
contrary, the heroes of this movement were condemned as savages, 
brutes, barbarians and inhuman. Nana Saheb made visits to the 
principal centres of revolt in order to give it a definite and proper 
direction. He visited these centres before the actual outburst of the 
rebellion. There were well designed plans to start the Mutiny on 
May 31, 1857. Nana led the revolutionaries in Kanpur. There is a 
little wonder that this active and energetic man fell a victim to the 
ire of the foreign historians. Manohar Malgonkar in The Devil’s 
Wind tries to persent Nana Saheb in proper prospective. A British 
Review shows Nana Saheb to be hard line criminal: “Few names 
are more conspicuous in the annals of crime than that of Nana 
Saheb who achieved an immortality of infamy by his perl'idy and 
cruelty at C.iwnpore.”' 
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Assessing the estimates of Nana's character, Malgonkar 
shows a French view: 

A scented sybarite, wiio tead Balzac, played Chopin 
on the piano and lolling on a diwan, fanned by 
exquisite odalisques from cashmere, had a roasted 
English child brought in occoasionally on a pike for 
him to examine with his pince-nez.^ 

Manohar Malgonkar takes pains to spotlight the true 
character of this grievously wronged man in a scholarly way. The 
foreigners made emerge as : “The arch villain from the so-called 
Indian Mutiny of 1857-1858.”^ He was made “a monster to frighten 
children with.”^ Every book written, in anger, in the second part of 
the preceding century shows the principal villain to be the same : 
“Nana Saheb - infamous, dastardly, despicable, crafty demon, 
barbarous butcher, rand arch assassin, Nana. In England he replaced 
Napolean Bonhaparte as the hate object of a nation.”’ The Indians 
did not share this view. In the villages, the ballads extolled Nana 
Saheb, “as a pariot fand parents privately warned their children not 
to believe the history taught in schools. What the British had tried 
to pass off as mutiny was, to most Indians, a national uprising for 
achieving independence.”* After independence, “India acclaimed 
Nana Saheb as a hero and raised a meorial to him, at Bithoor.”^ 
Malgonkar tells the story of Nana Saheb from an Indian point of 
view, yet he never deviates from the facts of history. He claims tmth 
to facts and states : “It is fiction; but it takes no liberties with 
verifiable facts or even with probabilities.”* 

Nana inherited two major obsessions of Bajirao - sex and 
religion. Bajirao revealed in sex in the hours of darkness. He remained 
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engaged in religion in the hours of light. A Benares priest taught 
Nana Saheb Sanskrit. He was taught the art of fencing and riding. 
Tantya Tope, a great name in history, was Nana’s fencing master. 
Tantya was a popular figure. In fencing, he had no rival. He had 
joined the company’s cavalry for six months : “to see for himself 
what it was that made the British invincible in warr, and had come 
back with the conviction that the British were not invincible.’’’ Nana 
came in contact with a girl named Mani. She, too, went to the riding 
school and the fencing school. She was Baji Rao’s God-daughter, 
brought up by the Peshwa to be wedded to Nana Saheb. Mani, 
later, was given away in marriage to the old and ailing ruler of 
Jhansi. All these details of the childhood of Nana Saheb are furnished 
substantially by Malgonkar in The Devil’s Wind 

Manohar Malgonkar, in his novel, The Devil’s Wind, shows 
the calculating and well-planned exploitation by the Britishers. The 
fabulously wealthy kings and the rich land lords were reduced to the 
impoverished men with no land holding during the company's rule. 
Nana was forced to live after the death of Baji Rao in 1851, the 
life of a commoner. All the facial assurances made by Uie East India 
Company to Baji Rao proved abortive. The policy of confiscation 
effected forcefully and meaningfully by Lord Dalhousie had turned 
India into mis..'.ry and turmoil. Dalhousie’s avarice for annexing states 
and swelling the treasui^ is spotlighted in Malgonkar's novel. The 
Governor General refused to recognise any person as Maharaja 
Dhondu Pant Nana Saheb. Nana's ppersistent request to Dalhousie 
to grant him titles and privileges were turned down. Dalhousiie 
stated that Nana has no claim to company's charity. Nana's special 
emissary to England to seek Justice, Azini, only found humiliation. 
He realised to his disgust that; “in England the Parliament was even 
more powerful than the Monarach and the East India Company tor 
more powerful than the Parliament."'® 
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The Britishaiy justified the annexation on the ground of 
corruption and misrule by the Indian princes. They also sided with 
the terrible misery and oppression of the down-trodden mases. 
Whatever may be their justification, the given statements of Disraeli. 
Dalhousie and others make it evidently cleat that the design behind 
these annexations was unmistakably imperialistic. Naturally, the Indian 
princes detested Dalhousie. In the words of Nana Saheb ; “He had 
taken the form of an enormous gignt who spat fire and gave our 
blood-curdling honks as he went about swallowing kingdom after 
kingdom as though they were his natural food.”" 

The annexation of Oudh in early 1856 shocked Nana, as it 
did every Indian. Nana took it to be a neighbour’s house set on fire. 
Oudh was very close to Kanpur. To Nana, the Dalhousies’ of the 
company were terrible moon eaters at the time of the lunar eclipse. 
They were far more dangerous than that the demons Rahu and 
Ketu, for they never spared their victim. 

Malgonkar’s Nana is certainly different from what the 
Britishers have painted him. He has all the human instincts- love, 
fears, hopes and desires. He shrank and shuddered at the thought 
of brutalities. He was brought up as a vegetarian and Brahmin. He 
respected learning and culture. He: “taught to believe that all life- 
human, animal even insect life - was part of a great single divinity 
and therefore sacrosanet.”" 

Thus Nana appears to be a true patriot. He is human and 
kind. The novel insists on Nana’s clarification of his own point of 
view. Nana at his best in the midst of the crisis of 1857 had 
appropriated for himself the role of a meditator and a negotiator. He 
was highly esteemed on both the sides. He felt confident of his 
voice of reason. He promised to Hillersdon that he would give an 
advance warning to Wheeler in case of an attack by his men. 
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Malgonkar, through these e\ents, shows the real feelings and 
emotions of Nana and his times. Nana’s offer to Hillersdon bears 
ample proof of his a.spiration. He says, “ The three of us - you, 
Wheeler and I can bring it off . if we make that our principal aim; 
to Kanpur unaffected."'^ Nana's offer perplexed’ the Collector. He 
stated ; “1 don’t understand you mean just go on pretending nothing 
is happening in Meerut and Delhi and Fyzabad ? How can we ?’’’'’ 
Nana was sincere in his efforts for surmounting the crisis. Very 
sincerely, he served as a linke between the Indians and the English. 
Showing the truth that Nana kept his promise given to Wheeler of 
intimating him before hand the plant of the Sepoy to attack British 
colony, the noted historian states : ”On June 6*'’ Wheeler received 
a letter from Nana Saheb telling him that he was to be attacked.”'* 
Malgonkar in The Devil’s Wind, tries persistently and 
vigorously to give a true picture of Nana Saheb whom the English 
took to be their arch rival and painted black. The Britishers accused 
Nana of cruel killings in Entrenchment, on the river Gangges in the 
boats and at other important places. Napolean Boanaparte was 
replaced by Dhondu Pan Nana Saheb of Bithoor as the hate object 
of a laige section of the world. The British historians and their 
stooges recorded the atrocities committed by Nana’s men in an 
amazingly hyperbolic proportion. The barbaric and heinous act 
perpetuated by the British were widely extenuated in or eliminated 
from the historical documents. The cruel and monstrous acts 
committed in Delhi, Lucknow, Kanpur, Bithoor were cunningly and 
convincingly defended. The English, practically and successfully, 
banned all mention of evil deeds done by them from the history- 
books. Malgonkar studies the motivated and highly distorted history 
from the true Indian perspective. He offers arguments to show the 
compulsions of the British for making Nana a monster. He holds the 
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view that the contnton people in their heart of hearts did not believes, 
l.tie facts of history. He absolves Nana of all chai;ges of barbarity, 
infidenity, unreliability, ciuelty and ferocity leveled purposely bby the 
British. To make his points clearr, Malgonkkar presents convincing 
arguments. There is no doubt that against the prejudiced and biased 
history written by English, Malgonkar offers the Indian point of 
view. He shows the British created monster to be kind and 
sympathetic. Yet, Malgoonkar does not deviate from the facts of 
history. He does not trust and turn historical events to his conveyance 
and advantages. He claims rightly, truth to all events-even “to their 
probhabilities.” 

Thus, Malgonkar not only follo\vs history, he also contributes 
to it positively. History fails to trace Nana after the reevolt. 
Malgonkar, in the third part of the novel, engages in imaginative 
speculation. But, truly, he presents the historical events with accuracy. 
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INTER-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
LANGUAGE AND SOCIETY 


Language, as K.L. Pike observes, holds the key to “social 
nucleation”'. The relation betu'cen language and society looms large 
over the present-day socio-linguistic delibereations. The relationship 
is twofold - functional, and existential. Considered functionally, 
language and society are autonomous, while existentially, they are 
interdependent and inseparable. The inter-relationship between 
language and society is highly complex, of which subjective attitudes 
are just one facet. These inter-relationsiiips presuppose co-variations 
of linguistic and social phenomena. 

At times the relationship between language and society may 
seem unidirectional, i.e. influence of society on language qr vice 
versa. There is a view developed in various from by different linguists, 
which is most frequently referred to as the Sapir-Whorf Hypothesis, 
after the two great linguists Edward Sapir and Benjamin Lee V/horf, 
with whose names it is associated, which maintains that a speaker’s 
native language sets up a series of categories and conceptualizes 
different phenomena. As Hymes puts its, “we look simultaneously 
at language in social matrix and at society in its linguistic medium.”- 
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Language is not just a means of communicating infomiation. It is 
a ways of establishing and maintaining relationship with other people. 
Young children have to learn how to use the language in 
conversational interaction in order to be able to establish social 
relationship and participate in two way relationship. 

Language is indissolubly linked with the membcs of the 
society in which it is spoken, and stKial factors are inevitably reflected 
in their speech. That is why, language is studied as a social 
phenomenone. It is important to note the known relationship between 
language variation and large scale social factors, showing how the 
variation runs along ‘fault lines in social stnicture’, such as division 
between social classes, the sexes and different ethnic groups. 
Language variationm is based on social difl'erentiation because people 
fiom different social groups use different linguistic variety. As Whitney 
puts, “we must be careful not to overrate the unifomiity olf existing 
languages; it is far enough fiom being absolute. In a true and defensible 
sense, every individual speaks different from every other.’” 

According to Whorf segmentation of nature is an aspect of 
grammar. He says : “we cup up and organize the spread and flow 
of events, as we do, largely because, through our mother togue, we 
are parties to an agreement to do so ”. He further remarks that “A 
change in language can transfomi our appreciation of the cosmos’’^ 
In his paper on “The relation of Habitual Tln)ught and Behaviour of 
Language’’, Whorf has appropriately quoted from Edward Sapir, 
who maintains: 

Human beings do not live in the objective world alone, 
nor alone in the world of social activity as ordinaily 
understood, but are very much at the mercy of te 
particular language which has become the medium of 
expression for their society. It is quite an illusion to 
imagine that one adjusts to reality essentially without 
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the use of language and that language is merely an 
incidental means of solving specific problems of 
commuinication or reflection. The fact of the matter is 
that the “real world’” is, to a large extent, unconsciously 
built up on the language habits of the group....we see 
and hear and otherwise experience very largely as we 
do because the language habits of our community pre¬ 
dispose certain choices of interpretation.* 

The Sapir-Whorf Hypothesis emphatically declares that one’s 
enviommenl is conditioned by one’s language. Less controversial is 
the one-way relationship that operates in the opposite direction- the 
effect of society on language, and the way in which environment is 
reflected in language. There are many illustrations of the physical 
environment in which a society lives, being reflected in its language, 
normally in the structure of its lexicon - the way in which distinctions 
are made by means of single words. Whereas English, for example, 
has only one word for snow (or two, if we include sleet), Eskimoes 
have several. The reasons for this are obvious.lt is essential for the 
Eskimo to be able to distinguish efficiently between different types 
of snow. English has to make the same distinctions with the help of 
adjectives; e.g. ‘fine snow’, ‘dry snow’, ‘soft snow', and so on, but 
in Eskimo this sort of distinction is lexicalized. 

The social environment can get neatly reflected in language, 
and can often have an effect on the structure of the vocabulaiy. For 
example, a society’s kinship system is generally reflected in its kinship 
vocabulary. We can assume, for example, that the important kin- 
relationships in English-speaking societies are those that are signaled 
by single vocabulary items such as son, daughter, grandson, 
grandmother, brother, sister, father, mother, husband wife, 
grandmother, grandfather, uncle, aunt, cousin, and so on. We can, 
of course, talk of other relationships such as the eldest son. maternal 
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aunt, great uncle, second cousin, etc., but the distinction between 
‘Maternal’ and ‘Paternal’ aunt is not so important in the English 
society as in ours and therefore, is not reflected in the English 
lexicon. With the globalization of our Indian identity, the days are 
gone >^en our native words were considered to be unfit in English 
language. For example words like Teachress, and convemed have 
no dictionary entry, even than they are acceptable as these are able 
to convey their meaning properly. Prior indicates ‘lady teacher’ 
later ‘a boy or girl who has taken his or her education fiom convent 
school.’ 

While there is whole generation brushing up on its R.P 
accent to get the lucrative call centre jobs, there is the other reverse 
trend where Indians are facing pressure for a new identity which 
combines various Indian identities with global trends, are infusing 
ethnicity into the Queens English. This has been happening over 
several years and it is now reflected in various media. 

In the consequence of effect of society on language, tooday 
it is perfectly acceptable and natural to speak in English and adda 
natural flaw of our native tongue. So when we talk we sprinkle our 
sentences with a lot of words, which are like accha, arre, yaar, no 
maa etc. The same can be witnessed in the language of recent 
advertisements and mobile phone communication i.e. S.M.S. 

Society being significantly reflected in language in ways more 
than one. social changes can produce a corresponding linguistic 
change. For example, the social stnicUue of the Nagmal community 
has altered radically so that it resembles more closely that of the 
English-speaking Australians. We would expect its linguistic system 
to alter conespondingly. This has happened in the case of Russian. 
E)uring the period from 1860 to the present day the stmcture of the 
Russian kinship .system has undergone a radical change as a result 
of several important events including the emancipation of Serfs in 
1861, the world war 1. the revolution and the world war II. There 
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has been a marked social as well as political re\oliition in Russia 
and this has been accompained by a corresponding change in the 
language. For example, in the middle of the last century, wife’s 
brother in Russian was shurian where as now it is simply brat zheny, 
‘brother of wife’. Similarly, brother’s wife, formally nevestka, is 
now zhena brata,"wife of brother. In other words, distinctions that 
wre formally lexicalized in Russian, because they were important, 
are not not so importtant and are made by means of pharases. 

In addition to environment and social structure, the values 
of society can also have an effect on its language. The most interesting 
way in which this happens is through the phenomenon known as 
‘taboo’. Taboo can be described as being concerned with behaviour 
which is believed to be supematurally forbidden, or regarded as 
immoral or improper. In other words, it deals with the behvaiour 
which is prohibited or inhibited in an apparently irrational manner. 
The type of word that is tabooed in a particular language will be a 
good reflection of at least parts of the system of values and beliefs 
of the society concerned. In some communities, word-magic plays 
an important part in religion, and certain words regarded as powerful 
are used in spells and incantations only. 

These, then are some of the'ways in w hich society acts 
upon language and, possibly, language acts upon society. There are 
a number of ways in which language and society are interrelated. 
During the past twenty or twenty five years, an increasing recognition 
of the importance of this relationship has led to the grow th of a 
relatively new subdisciplien wnthin linguistics, called sociolinguistics. 
It would be a brad but fair generalization to say that much of 
linguistics in the past had completely ignored the. relationship between 
language and society. In most cases this has been for very good 
reasons. Concentration on the idiolect-the speech of one person at 
one time in one style-was a necessary simplification that led to 
several theoretical advances. Writing in 1929, Edwrd Sapir had 
pertinently remarked: 
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It is particularly important that linguistics, who are often 
accused, and accused justly, of failure to look beyond 
the pretty patterns of their subject matter, should become 
aware of what their science may mean for the 
interpretation of human conduct in general whether they 
like it or not, they must become increasingly concerned 
with the many anthropological, sociological and 
pyschologial problems which invade the field of 
linguistics. However, now it is being fully recognized 
that language is very much a social phenomenon.'' 

A study of language without any reference to its social context 
would inevitably lead to the omission of some of the more complex 
and interesting aspects of language. This would also result ion loss 
of opportunities for further meaningful investigations. The situation, 
however, has considerably changed today. One of the main factors 
that has led to growth of sociolinguistics researchers has been 
recognition of the importance of the fact that lanugage is very variable 
pheonmenon, and that this variability may have as much to do with 
^society as with language. A language is not a simple, single code 
used in one and the same manner by all people in all situations, and 
linguistics has now arrived at a stage where it is both possible and 
beneficial to begin to tackle this complexity. 

As R.R. Mehrotra aptly sums up, “language and society are 
the two sides of the same coin. A society without language or a 
language without society is quite as inconceivable as a coin with one 
side blank.”** It was probably in the same vein that Hymes remarked 
that “There cannot be no relation between language and culture nor 
can there be a total correlation.”'’ The relationship between the 
language and society is of inseparable duality. 
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We can thus say that the two aspects of language behaviour 
that are considerably important, are the function of language in 
establishing social relationship, and role played by language in 
ctmveying infonnation about the speaker or the object or the person 
spoken about. Both these aspects of linguistic behaviour are 
reflections of the fact that there is a close relationship between 
language and society. 
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Margaret Atwood's "Rape Fantasies" : A Critique 

This paper presents a critique of "Rape Fantasies" a short story by 
Margaret Atwood,taken from her stunning and remarkable collection 
of short ficiton entitled,Deincing Girls.lt is Margaret Atwoods liighly 
praised joint collection of short stories.Her stories are fierce parables 
about the horror of city life and the power politics of relationships. 
In these stories she explores the dark itricacies of the mind, the 
complexities of human relatioships and the clashes between cultures.ln 
these stories the mundane and the bizarre intersect in unexpected 
ways. In this astonishing collcction,Margaret Atwood maps human 
motivation we scarcely know we have. Her stories are vibrant and 
authentic and have conributed in establishing her distinct identity. 

In "Rape Fantasies," Atwood has indulged in fantasy 
thinking.She being a creative writer takes recourse to imaginative 
thinking and produces vivid fantasies.Imaginations fantasy is an 
imjportant component of normal taught. Fantasy thenking gives full 
freedom to a person to escape from or deny realities.People usually 
tend to fantasize about things, which give them a sense of fear, or 
pleasure and they usually try to shed off their fear and replace it 
with pleasure or thrill. 
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The Canadian women writers have accepted a deliberate 
displacement from reality, which involves the construction of a fantasy 
world as alternative and opposition to reality.Such fantasies like 
Rape Fantasies, which portray frustration of the designs of males 
who imend to rape women,are feminist consructs ot counter 
patriarchal oppression. The subconscious is given the upper hand to 
perform an instinctive drama of revenge against patriarchy.lt 
challenges dogmas,conventions and all thaat the male predications 
had oppressed women with and suppressde them too. 

Fear of rape has impinged upon the psyche and imagination 
of Maigaret Atwood and contributed ot the shaping of this story.The 
life of women in this contemporary world,where she is striving to 
compete with men is full of insecurity. She has to encounter various 
unfavourable situations.Rape has been a matter of fear for all 
women.They are always preoccupied with it.At the unconscious 
level rape dwells as a concealed horror which keeps unveiling itself 
and frighening her from time to time.It makes her feel insecure and 
afraid whenever she is alone or moving in the dark of is with some 
stranger. It is a psychic need of women to get over this fear.Accrding 
to Erich Fromm; “Man’s existential conflict produces certain psychic 
need common to all men.He is forced to overcome the horror of 
separateness,of powerlessness,and of lost ness and fing new forms 
of relating himself to the world to enable him to feel at home.”A 
simple way to overcome this fear is th while it away in Rape 
Fantasies.Rape,as a matter of fact is a gruesome,barbarous and 
tormenting act,which impairs women physicalIy,mentally,emotionally 
and socially. But Atwood has dealt with this traumatic subject in a 
dramatic but light-hearted tone.The story is an ironic contemplation 
vrith sarcasm,genial humour and even an element of parody. 

Rape fantasies can be read from three angles. 1 .Exploraation 
of the dark intricacies of the mind.where the complexities of man/ 
woman relationship are explored. 2. It provides a look at the 
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female space from a very unusual angle. 3. The story represents the 
Canadian humour,which is wildly funny. 

Atwood makes a journey into the interior and offers a 
visionary selection to the psychosexual problems. She associaates 
with modem technological society.She seeks some form of control 
over an environment thet is seen as alienating. In the story the 
would-be-rapists aare porrayed as harmless and pathetic 
creatures.They encounter women with the intention of raping them 
but due to some reason or the other they are not successful in their 
intentions and they turn rather friendly and harmless. 

In the story eight rape fantasies have been related by women 
and in not even a single fantasy the rape takes place, it is probably 
because we tend to fantasize only what gives us pleasure and 
exitement and not what is tormenting. The mind of women never 
wants to undergo the trauma of rape even in imagination, that is why 
even their rape fantasies are designed according to their desires and 
they show that the men change their intention of raping them. 

The psychology of the would-be-rapists as well as the would- 
be victims has also been revealed. The women in the stoiy do not 
let the action in their rape fantasies go beyond a certain limit. The 
action of the rapiest in their fantasies is also contradictory to their 
expectation like the first one e”goes out to the balcony and tosses 
his rope and he climbs up it and disappears” (Gilbert,2223), Just 
like a tarzen. The second and also does not go beyond a certain 
limit. The third one turns out to be very polite and odliging and the 
victim feels guilty that she was too vicious and mean to squirt the 
plastic lemon in his eye. When the fourth one fails in his attempt he 
begins to cry. He says that “he has never been able to get anything 
right in his entire life and this is the last straw, he’s going to go jump 
of a bridge” (Gilbert, 2225). 'fhe protagonist of the story feels that 
there is something wrong with these men and she feels sorry for 
them. The fifth one is suffering from terrible cold and she fixes him 
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a drink of Neo-citron and scotch and then they end up watching the 
late show together. She jumps to the conclusion that they (men) 
aren’t all sex maniacs. The sixth one though scarier than the rest of 
then apologizes and climbs out of the coal chute. The seventh one 
is wounded by her, “I just go zap with my fingers into his eyes and 
that’s it, he fall over” (Gilbert, 2227). But she feels a bit guilty about 
blinding him. The last one is a very sensitive fellow. She tells him 
“you’d be raping a corpse” (Gilbert, 2227). She explains to him 
that she is a paitent of leukaemia and has only a few months to live 
that is why she paces the streets alone at night to come to terms 
with herself The would be rapist also turned out to be a patient of 
leukaemia and that’s why he had been raping people, because this 
fact had turned him bitter that his life would be nipped in the bud. 
They both get friendly and live together till they die. Through all 
these fantasies one thing is made clear that men are not beyond 
redemption and they do wrong because of some wroing in their life. 

This stunning and explorative story also provides a peep 
into the female space from a very unusual angle. Atwood’s women 
refuse to be a victim. Women have perceived themselves as victims 
of masculine privilege. In the Rape fantasies Atwood portrays that 
women try to find ways and means in their fantasies to survive in 
this man’s world. The ways in which these women try to avoid rape 
and have control over their would-be-rapists and prevent themselves 
from being a victim may not be practically possible in real life 
situation but these fantasies do help in getting over the phobia of 
rape and feel better, secure and confident. 

One noteworthy feature of these fantaasies is that these 
women fantasize only those acts that give them some sort of pleasure 
and ventilate their fears out of their minds. They do not tike to 
fantasize something horrible and grotesque. The protagonist of the 
story who has six different kinds of socalled rape fantasies through 
her narration is trying to establish some sort of superiority of the 
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females and show control and authority over men. The female has 
been projected as more wise, clever, mentally alert and over 
powering than the male. 

Estelle, the protagonist is of the opinion that "‘In a real rape 
fantasy, what you should feel is this anxiety, like when you think 
about your apartment building catching on fire and whether you 
should use the elevator or the stairs or may be just stick your head 
under a wet towel and you try to remember everything you’ve read 
about what to do but you can’t decide (Gilbert, 2225)”. She gives 
an account of her fantasies to her friend. In her first fantasy, she 
makes the rapist feel let down and discouraged through her tact. 
She also tames the next one who is suffering from cold. The most 
fearful of all is the fellow who hears angel voices. But she also 
befools him and he apologizes. There is another rapist whom she 
overpowers by exhibiting her physical power and using her Kung- 
fu expertise. The last one also forgoes his intention of raping her and 
she becomes successful in having a compromise with him and 
enkindling feeling of love in his heart. Thus through her fantasies she 
tries to establish the superiority of women over men in eveiy possible 
way; psychologically, emotionally, mentally and physically. 

Atwood has looked at the women’s fantasy world with her 
own comic genius and has triumphed successfully. Rape Fantasies 
is written in a humorous tone with an element of parody, fhe whole 
story is interspersed with humorous comments and situations. For 
example when the protagonist asks the rapist, “You're intending to 
rape me, right ? and he nods, so I open my purse to get the plastic 
lemon and I can’t find it! My purse is full of all this junk, kleenex 
and cigarettes and my change purse and my lipsticks and my driver’s 
licence - so I ask him to hold out his hands, like this and I pile all 
tliis junk into them and down at the bottom there's the plastic lemon 
and I can’t get the top off So I hand it to him and he's very obliging 
he twistiis the top off and hands it back to me and I squirt him in 
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the eye” (Gilbert, 2224). The portrayal of the rapist who is short 
and ugly, who meets her in the dark street at night is also replete 
with humour. The protagonist says that the rapist pinned her against 
the wall and “he starts to undo himself and the zipper gets stuck.... 
so I say kind of disgusted, ‘Oh for Chrissake’ and he starts of cry” 
(Gilbert, 2225). 

Rape Fantasies is indeed a unique and remarkable story. It 
is a well patterned, well-built story. It transmits the contemporary 
concem.s Reading this story is an exciting and enjoyable experience, 
both for the craft it is couched in and the perceptions lodged in it. 
It has been rightly pointed out: 

Rape Fantasies seems to be a slight work, yet it 
illustrates some characteristiscs of Atwood’s fiction. 

The tone is comic, with an edge of satire in this case 
at the expense of male views of women’s sexuality and 
an undertone of gothic sorrow. The ambiguous ending 
and her ability to engage our interest and sympathy in 
an esentially vacuous main character also contribute to 
the short story’s success (Denham, 117). 
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E-LEARNING : LEARNING THROUGH ELECTRONIC 
INFORMATION RESOURCES 


Abstract: 

E-leaming is a mechanism, which includes the advent in the 
infomiation technology and how these advents can be used for the 
dissemination of education, particularly in distance education mode. 
In this paper, emphasis is given on the electronic information 
resources and the professionals which are actually the mandatory 
component of E-leaming mechanism. Canclusively, It is also suggested 
that the role of It is very important to facilitate the educators and 
learners. Also E-leaming is very helpful in higher education and 
research, where the user can access information quickly and 
economically. 

INTRODUCTION: 

Computer education in India has been undergoing a significant 
transformation over the last couple of years. A major catalyst of this 
metamorphosis has been the drawing of the information technology 
which has created major new opportunities in the arena of education 
delivery. In all ways of the information Technology has come to stay 
as an indispensable tool. Tlie Net or Infomiation Super Highway or 
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Cyberspace or the Open Communication Infastructure is an 
aiualgamation of thousands of computer networks and computers 
have revolutionized resources sharing and access. Information 
Technology has provided the means of managing knowledge through 
the strengthened capabilities of collecting, storing, processings 
packaging and transmitting the infonnation. 

User applications on Internet cover a v^le gamut of subject 
fields and areas like advertising, business, commerce, culture, 
education, resarch, recreation, science and technology and so on. 
The avenues for exploitation of Internet resources by educated are 
unlimited and endless. It provides access to a variety of commercial 
and non-commercial information sources including bibliographic and 
fiill-text databases, table of contents of primary journals, electronic 
and online journals, books and newsletters, library catalogues and 
OPAC’s graphics databases, multimedia walk through prog. Jms, 
and audio visual clip art database, e-mail directories, product 
catalogues, campus information systems, etc. Internet is also a test 
bed for training and education, and integrated access to local and 
external informtaion including electronic document delivery, electronic 
publishing etc. 

E-LEARNING: 

E-Leaming or online-learning or digital delivery are all the 
new terms, which are meant to designate the revolution which is 
under way in education E-leaming is the use of networic technology 
to design, deliver and extend learning; e-leaming uses the power of 
networks and also satellite network and digital content to enable 
learning. 

The rapidly changing demands of a knowledge-based 
economy (KBE) have introduced a new pradigm to the educational 
scene, where the effective creation and application of knowledge 
are becoming paramount E-leaming is essential to improve and 
maintain quality in educational system. 
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The five E’s of E-leaming are - 

1. Exploration 

2. Experience 

3. Engagement 

4. Ease of use 

5. Empowerment 

E-Ieaming is a teclinology that supports students interactions 
with the resources contained in the learning ecology. “The promise 
of e-leaming is to make learning experience in all types of settings 
more effective, efficient, attractive and accessible to learners” (Koper, 
2001 ). 

There are two types of e-leaming one is asynchronous and 
another is synchronous e-leaming. In first type of e-leaming 
asynchronous type of collaborative learning brings students and 
facilitator together on the computer screen, but does not require 
them to be online at the same time, while in later type, the fiicilitator 
and learners with each other at the same time. 

E-leaming covers a wide set of application and processors. 
It involves deliver)' of content of resources for learning via different 
communication protocols. It is a continuous process where the learner 
deprived to attend formal mode of education. E-leaming mechanism 
involves a variety of professionals such as instmctional Designer/ 
Content Creator, Reviewers, Graphic Designers and Knowledge 
Organizers/Library and Information Professionals. 

PROFESSIONALS RELATED TO E-LEARNING 

MECHANISM 

Instructional Deisgners 

E-leaming is mixture of technology and education. 
Instructional designing is bridging the concepts between content and 
technology. It is a systematic approach to planning and producing 
effective instmctional materials. It covers instmctional specifications 
using learning and instmctional theory to ensure the quality of 
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instruction. Instructional design is a systematic approach to course 
development and is an iterative process that require on going 
evaluation and feedback. Ability to learn and a good academic 
research background is a minimum requirement for instructional 
designers. 

Course Writers/Content Creator 

Presentation of concepts and explanations in most effective 
manner is an important factor. Guidelines given in the subject is a 
must for content creation. The development of contents requires a 
mature level of subject knowledge as well as the technical tools 
available for presentation. 

Reviewers 

With growing proliferation of e-leaming, the review of audit 
is much importtant. Reviewers should have a good understanding of 
instructional design principles. 

Graphic Designers 

Persons of this category are programmers. They should 
have formal training in multimedia creativity and is very mudi required 
for this kind of job. Graphic Designer should emjbed the audio, 
video and graphic feature while designing e-leaming system. 

Knowledge managers 

Knowledge Management is very important to share the 
Imowledge and retrieve it for an effective use. It becomes visisble 
that the 21 * Century IT professional will basically, become a resource 
sharing person whose resources will have no boundaries such as 
local, national or international. Educators and IT professionals will 
have to be closely associated with the networks and also be 
contributing information to network or number of networks. 
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ORGANISATIONS INVOLVED IN E-LEARNING 
MECHANISM 

Virtual UniversitiesA^irtual Campus 

Universities expand their geographic reach and compete for 
more students & tuition funds, they have to harness the power of 
the internet to reach the mobile and increasingly distant students, 
even for the students living near the campus, the need to continue 
their education while holding a job encore. 

\%tual universities are e-universities functioning on Internet. 
These universities are offering a range of academic degrees from 
certificate to Ph.D programmes. This environment is absolutely 
simulation of traditional learning style. But the boundaries of university 
are limitlelss and any learner or admission seeker may choose a 
course of his/her interest after satisfying the requirement of those 
course.s 

Digital Libraries 

Information collection, oiganisation and dissemination greatly 
affected by technology thereby making the predictions of Lancaster’s 
Paperless society to reality. Digital Library collections contains fixed, 
permanent documents. Not only that current libraries have more 
dynamic collections, but digital environment will enable of quick 
handling. Digital Libraies are based on digital technologies. These 
will break all the physical barrrier of data transfer. It can store the 
large amounts of information in various forms i.e. text, audio, video 
and graphic material. Learners can make effective search for the 
information in digital libraries with sophisticated search engines. 

ELECTRONIC INFORMATION RESOURCES :- 

Information resources, include : IT tools. E-mail facilities 
resources on Print-on-paper, Hard disks. Floppies, Optical disks, 
Online or Web resources. Print-on-paper resources may not be 
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helpful in sharing them in the networiced environment except in our 
traditional inter-libraiy lending activity. 

The potential for distributed access of electronic resources 
create a situation that is different from print resources. The free 
information can be downloaded on to paper format or electronic 
format. The priced information sources are available mostly on 
subscription or licence fee for access with a password for a local 
site, IP address or Institutional password et. The new concept 
which is now emerging in India is common licence arrangement for 
a consortium of libraries. 

Information Technology Tools 

Education and IT are both interdependent components in 
the process of learning. Rapid spread of communication technologies 
has provided many tools to bridge between the information and the 
learner. The information sources around the world are getting 
interlinked through the Web pages and web servers spread over the 
globe. 


E-mail 

Electronic Mail is the most commonly used service of the 
Internet. E-mail facilitates communication with people all over the 
world. It made the geographical boundaries of nations shrink, as 
one can send mail to anyone connected to Internet wherever he is 
almost instantaneously. It has become the life blood of Internet with 
millions and millions of messages exchanged across the globe dairy. 
Internet provides several e-mail programmes, many of them free of 
charge, subject of certain terms and conditions of usage. 
CD-Rom Resources :- 

One of the greatest developments in the Information 
Technology in recent years is CD-ROMS, a digital storage media 
for literature. Further development on this media resulted into the 
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emei^gence of DVD techynology, which can store both sides and in 
tow layers. 

Web Resources 

A Web consists of numerous and diversified infoimation 
resources around the world. This is the reason why the net holds 
the interest of the information professionals. Almost all the research 
and academic institutions are connected in someway or the other to 
the net. The main bottleneck is the staggering amount of data available 
and also inadequate retrieval tools on the net. 

Net documents are peculiar in nature and their characteristic 
vary to a large extent as compared to the traditional documents. 

E-Journals 

In an academic environment scholarly communications is a 
critical component of knowledge. With the emergence of Internet, 
the e-joumals are gaining more importance. Electronic journals are 
serially published and distributed nationally and internationally via 
networks. These include both online and also journals which have 
a print counterpart. 

Network Newsgroups 

Usenet is one of the most popular and commonly used 
feature of Internet and second only to e-mail. These are newsgroups 
or discussions groups where in queries and messages on any topic 
or subject can be posted. Other people (usually membes) can reply 
to them. The topics range from very branch of human knowledge. 
But each newsgroup is confined too one subejct and an individual 
may be a membe of more than one newsgroup. 

Electronic Conferences 

In recent times, e-mail based discussion groups called 
electronic conferences (e-conferences) have come into vogue. Here, 
the originator of the idea ol'an e-conference accepts the responsibility 
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to maintain it and distributes the message through list servers or 
other special mailing list management software. Thus, these can be 
viewed as moderated newsgroups (as against use net newsgroups 
many of which are not moderated) 

Bulletin Board Services :• 

A bulletin board is a medium for posting and discussing 
announcements and messages of interest to a community of online 
users. These services disserminate professional information in an 
open bulletin board that will be read and commented by users in the 
field. The views and critical comments are posted (appended) to 
the bulletin board which in turn will be seen by the moderator of the 
BBS and other professional. 

Discussion Forums 

Many discussion forums (also known as discussion lists) are 
available specially for educators. The operation of discussion forums 
is automated and controlled using a computer programme. 
Subscription is generally free and by sending an e-mail to the list 
server, the service is automatically directed to the e-mail box of the 
requester. 

CONCLUSION 

The role of IT will emerge as active linkage for E-leaming 
to educate the users and facilitate access to information in future. E- 
leaming supported by dynamic library is very significant in higher 
education and research as these are free from classroom based 
education programmes which will create paperless society and 
paperless libraries and help users to access information quickly and 
economically. 

Online education is increasing in popularity across the world, 
predominantly because of the flexibility if offers. Advanced technology 
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information systems, networks, terrestrial and satelite transmissions, 
distributed processing and virtual reality in an educational content 
can be used effectively to further enhance our current educational 
fiamework. 
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GETTING HEART CONTROL - DIET AND EXERCISE 


ABSTRACT 

The purpose of study is to clarify what is hypertansion' and how 
to get control over it through behaviour modification like changing 
diet and increasing exercise. To establish the study sample of 25 
people were taken which are under (iifferent range of blood pressure 
and they are subjected to exercise and diet changes and we found 
diat there are significant changes in their blood pressure and cholestrol 
level due to the modification programme. 

Words - hypertension, cholestrol, exercise 

Introduction 

There is no ideal blood pressure reading. However there is 
a range of normal blood pressure reading. Generally a reading that 
is less then 140 over 90 indicates that you do not need to worry. 
If either both the numbers are equal to or greather than 140 over 
90 for an extended period of time, you have high blood pressure. 
Through the experiment conducted we came on conclusion that diet 
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changes and exercise incluation in daily life regulates and controls 
the high blood pressure upto a significant level. Though the severe 
cases of hypertension requires modification like diuretics and beta 
blockers. Diuretics rid the body of excess fluids and satis. Beta 
blockers reduce the heart rate and the heart output of blood. 

What is Cholestrol ? 

In terms of nutirional impact on heart diseases, the strongest 
evidence relates to intake of saturated fats or cholestrol. What is 
this cholestrol? Cholestrol is a waxy material that your body needs 
for rebuilding cells and is earned to the blood stream to t^ere it is 
needed. However, wlien your body has too much Cholestrol deposits 
of fat in the blood called plaque from inside blood vessel walls. The 
blood vessel walls thicken and the vessels become narrower. This 
change in the blood vessels reduce flow through the blood vessel, 
possibly leading to heart attacks or strokes. 

There are two types of Cholestrol HDL (High density 
liporoteins) and LDL (Low density lipoprotein) LDL, cany a lot of 
Cholestrol, leave behind fatty deposit on your artery walls and 
contributes to heart diseases. Whereas, HDL do the opposite they 
clear the artery walls and remove extra Cholestrol from the body 
thus lowering the risk of hear disease.’ LDL is called bad Cholestrol 
and HDL is called good Cholestrol. It is good to have low level of 
LDL and high level of HDL. 

How is Cholestrol measured ? 


Total Cholestrol Level (mg/dl) 


200 or below 

good 

200 to 239 

boarder line high 

240 or above 

hi^ 
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Recommended level of LDL Cholestrol (mg/dl) 

Less than 160 - For most people 

Less than 130 - If you have an increased risk of heart disease. 

Less than 100 - If you have heart disease, diabites periperal arteiy 
disease, diatetes. 

For HDL a level of 40 mg/dl or below, is too low. The recommended 
HDL Level is 45 mg/dl or higher. 

The Study Design The study was cross sectional in design and 
carried out on regular work days. To account for effect of diet 
change and exercise'' on blood pressure study population is confined 
only to these two without any medication. Blood pressure and 
Cholestrol level were taken in a single day with the help of expert. 
All other details related to sample performed on different days five 
subjects per day, together with personal interview. Data collected is 
presented in table simulataneously with result details to make 
comparison easy and conclusive. 

Diet* guideline given to sample 25 : 

1. Polyunsaturated and monounsaturated fats are prefered such 
as olive oil, Cenola oil, fish and vegetable oil is included in 
place of palm or coconut oil. 

2. Read meat is barred if they are non-vegetarian and skinless 
chicken, turkey and fish is adviced. 

3. Nonfat frozen yoghurt and fresh fhiits. 

4. Fruits and vegetables (especially leafy vegetables) beans 
and whole grains because fibre in them helps to lower 
Choletrol. 

5. Boiling or Baking procedure of cooking in place of frying. 
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Table 1 Cholestrol and Blood Pressure level of sample 
before and after the study. 


Sample 

25 

Age 

Before 

After 

B.P. 

_ 

Cholestrol 
Level mg/dl 

Cholestrol 
level mg/dl 

B.P. 


36 


200 

KM 



45 


220 

HI 



42 


200 


130-80 


40 


220 

190 

150-90 

5 

50 

165-80 

235 

210 

140-80 

6 

55 


230 

200 

130-80 

7 

52 

175-100 

230 

190 

150-90 

8 

50 

150-100 

250 

230 

150-90 

9 

56 

155-100 

260 

230 

180-90 

10 

39 

130-190 

265 

240 

130-90 

11 

57 

155-100 

270 

250 

140-100 

12 

56 

140-90 

275 

250 

140-90 

13 

50 

165-90 

260 

230 

160-90 

14 

48 

150-85 

280 

270 

150-80 

15 

57 

150-90 

240 

230 

150-90 

16 

55 

180-90 

239 

220 

140-90 

17 

52 

160-100 

260 

230 

160-100 

18 

58 

160-100 

270 

250 

150-90 

19 

60 

165-90 

240 

200 

150-90 

20 

59 

175-90 

245 

190 

180-90 

21 

42 

160-100 

255 

230 

185-100 

22 

53 

175-100 

250 

220 

160-100 

23 

55 

160-100 

242 

230 

160-90 

24 

58 

150-100 

250 

220 

150-90 

25 

48 

160-100 

260 

240 

160-90 
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Exercise* Guidelines 

As the whole sample resides in university campus there are 
many optional exercise facilities are available to them and We guided 
them with the help of expert to choose according to their will and 
comfort but at least 30 minute exercise is must for everyone. 

1. We suggest them to walk to their at offices both in the 
morning and afternoon. 

2. Use stairs it help to work the lower body (hips, thigh, legs) 
and build stamena. 

3. 30 minutes brisk walkii^cn’jog^ng in the morning or evening 
as per their choice. 

4. As gym is available if instead of field activity they {xefer that 
then 20 minutes anobic equipment (i.e. tredmill, stationary 
bike). 

5. Bicyclii^ for 30 minutes and various other options depending 
on their will. 

Method and ResultsAs it is not possible to measure Cholestrol 
level regularly. We check out their blood pressure on regular basis 
and consult the doctor of those who are on medication to avoid any 
problem. All the sample population follows of the schedule for 2 
months without any failure and there is significant changes in their 
Cholestrol level and blood pressure as we can see in the table. 

Conclusion: On the basis of experiment we can say that both diet 
and exercise affect a number of the risk factors for heart disease. 
Exercise have favourable effects on blood-clotting mechanism. A 
strong association was found between higher levels of activity and 
lower levels of blood pressure. Likewise change in diet also reduces 
the cholestrol level and therefore the blood pressure. 
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DIVORCE AND ADOLESCENT BEHAVIOUR 


Divorce affects on children and school achievement. Initially, 
the rate of droip our correlated strongly with those who grew up in 
single-family homes. Most recently however, it is found that this 
strong correlation is due to the poverty that single parents must deal 
with after a divorce. Consistent with this idea is that single parent 
homes are often in more impoverished neighborhoods than intact 
Emilies. 

In these neighborhoods, academics are not as greatly valued; 
thus the drop out rate is higher. Research has indicated that school 
achievement is affected but with the return to the equilibrium, 
achievement is said to attain stability. Rather than attributing negative 
school achivement to divorce, we must attribute it to the change in 
the family system. In conjunction with the notion is the indication 
that children who grow up in single parent households where only 
one parent has ever been present have similar achievement patterns 
as a child from an intact family. Eventually, it has been proven that 
children who succeed in academics are more likely to achieve greater 
success than their counter paartners from counter partners from 
intact families (Boyd, Pairish and Lewis, 1985)' 
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Although it was once theorized that the rate of depression, 
hostility and mistrust were more consistent among children following 
divorce. However, based on research, children trom divorced homes 
have greater maturity, autonomy and more helpful than those from 
the nuclear family (Amato, 1986)^ 

During adolescence, tlie teen's feeling are in consistent They 
fluctuate between perceiving themselves as all-knowing to helpless 
(francke, 1983)’. When divorce becomes an issue for teen, it 
magnifities these feelings of confusion. Thus uneasiness can lead the 
confused teen to act out (fiirstenberg, 1989)^ Boys and girls going 
through divorce experience several. Different behavioral change. 
The following information is contains signs of behaviour differences 
that may be present in the adolescent. 

BOYS: 

Develop behavirol problems in school during the initial stages 
and through the first two year after the divorce. 

* Decline in academic performance. 

* Become more suscepctible to involvement with drugs and 
alchohol. 

* Increase in risk of behavior. 

* Accumulate a higher percentage of drop-out rates than 
adolescent not involved in divorce issues. (Hetherington, 1992)^ 

GIRLS : 

Show increased signs of depression over the divorce and change¬ 
thinking place in their lives. 

* Decline in academic performance. 

Accumulate a higher percentage of drop-out rates compared 
to those in an intact family setting. 

Run with an older crowd and enter sexual activity, earlier 
than those in an intact family (Fancke 1983)6 
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Divorce and event related to divorce, including marital 
conflict and separation, are almost always significally stressful events 
in the life of a child. Adolescent experience common reactions 
associated with parental divorce in the months after the separation. 
These reactions may involve feelings of sadness, betrayal, anxiety, 
aggression, anger, and uncooperative behavior. 

Along with these reactions adolescent may face disruptions 
in their normal routines, such as lack of on concentration in school 
and abnormal sleep patterns, and a reduction of contact with one 
parent. In out of Touch, Grief here we addresses issues adolescents 
may struggle with when experiencing a parental divorce. 

Parental-child relationship 

The initial stage of the divorce is the most traumatic for the 
adolescent. Researchers suggest viewing the divorce as a tamsition 
over a one-time evnet. If adolescnet and parents have good 
communication from the beginning, then the relationship (custodial 
and non-custodial) will remain one of the positive size. On other 
hand, changing roles of parents (eg. returning to work, increasing 
hour of woricing time, changing financial status, and differing parental 
practices) may effect the parent child relationship in a negative feshion. 

Amato (1994)’ studied mother vud father relations to young 
adults, and the result of his study indic -ted that a close relationship 
with the parents influences the young adult's happiness, life 
satisfaction, distress, and self esteem. 

Dealing with inter-parental conflict :- 

When a parent acts as a facilitator of problems, the adolescent 
is placed in middle of the divorce. This trend to lead to animosity 
between the child and parent. A contribirting concern is child support. 
It is easy for the child gather feeling associated with this issue and 
use them to base the relationship upon the presence or absence of 
support. 
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Parenting styles in relation to troubled adolescents 

Parenting styles also tend to play a part in an adolescents 
behavior. In some cases parents were always on tlie neglectful side 
because they were so wrapped in their problems. When the divorce 
was at its worst, some paretns become very neglectful and some 
time father even left the state. Neglectful parents have both low 
demanding ness and low responsiveness. These parents arc 
uninvolved and uninterested in their children. They set to limit and 
offer no support. Adole.scents with neglectful parents are in most 
danger of engaging in deviant behavior. Drug and alcohol use is 
extremely high in adolescents who were raised by neglectful parents. 

Differences with parenting 

Conflicting i ’ ipressions of the needs of the adolescent 
contribute to differcnc'ts among parenting. When the parents argue 
about what is wrong (>i wrong, these arguments tend to permeate 
into the relationship wuh the child. One relationship may be very 
inappropriate, relaxed, or inconsistent, causing confusion and 
resentment towards this particular parent. Steinberg (1996)* explains 
adolescents as experiencing a temporal period of disturbance due 
to changes in parenting and economic status. 

Adolescents are (.tore likely than younger children to find 
and discuss the faults o' their parents. Adolescents do this in the 
healthiest of larniiies, and it's normal and appropriate for them to do 
so; it's part of the normal disconnecting process. Divorce will 
exacerbate this tendency, however, to the point where an adolescent 
whose parents are divorcing may declare one or both of them to be 
"scum", or "evil". 

Adolescents are more likely than younger children to take 
sides in the divorce. They are more likely to seek an explanation 
(and if they don't get one to make one up) about which parent is 
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th e"bad" parent and which parent is the "good" parent. Teenagers 
seek calrity, and they're much more likely than younger children to 
condemn one of their parents. The most poignant cases of Parental 
Alienation Syndrome seem to involve teenagers. 

Adolescent in divorced families and in families of discord 
experienced mote distress symptoms than adolescent in intact families. 
Lower school performance was associated with divorce, but not 
with parental discord. Sex differences were found in self-esteem : 
girls in divorced families reported the lowest self-esteem, whereas 
boys in families of discord reported lower self-esteem than boys in 
the other groups. Group differences in reported self-image were 
small. Compared with adolescent in intact families, the observed 
differences were in girls mainly in the divorced group and in boys 
in the group of marital discord. In both sexes abundant alcohol use 
and in bosy delinquent acts were more common in families of discord 
or divorce than in intact family. 

Parental divorce with adolescent depression, using both 
cross-sectional and prospective data from a study of high school 
students in the Boston metropolitan area. Overall, findings reveal 
that parental divorce is linked with adolescent depression in two 
ways : (1) it is a source of numerous secondary problems and 
stresses that are causally related to depression, and (2) it alters 
youth's reactivity to these stresses, in some cases enhancing, but in 
other cases mitigating, their depressive effects. Analyses demonstrated 
the central role of economic hardship in linking family status with 
depression, with the strength of this indirect pathway partly 
attributable to the greater vulnerability of youths in single-parent 
families to financial stresses. In contrast, family conflict did not account 
for the distress of youths in single-parent families, largely because 
of their immunity to the effects of such conflict. Finally, prospective 
data failed to support the hypothesis that differences between youths 
in single-parent and intact families predate the divorce. 
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The roller-coaster adolescent years can seem overwhelming 
to any teen, and particularly to adolescents dealing with their parents' 
divorce. Even if your teen bis accustomed to your specific 
arrangement - bouncing between Mom and Dad. having only one 
custodial parent, or possibly, dealing with stepsibling rivalry - new 
concerns may emerge during these years. Parents often woiiy about 
issues magnified by divorce : lack of a same-sex role model for a 
son or daughter; adolescent attempts to understand marital failure, 
leading to resentment and anger; or perhaps, a child's response to 
a new father/mother figure. If you're facing these challenges, you 
can build a healthy household by establishing good communication 
and learning to lean on the support of family and friends. 

Statement of research problems and major research 
questions:- 

An enormous amount of research efforts have focused on 
the issue of divorce and its correlates such as its influence on couples' 
health, spousal communication, children's upbringing, custodian of 
the child, alimony settlement and so on. This study narrowed down 
its searchlight on investigating the extent to which parental divorce 
influences adolescents' self-esteem and attempted to identify the 
direction of influence in force. Consequent upon this, the study 
designed a methodology that will allow for a clear description of the 
consequences of parental divorce on adolescents' interal feelings of 
self-worth (i.e. self-esteem) and the gender variations likely to 
distinguish the types of influence exerted. 

This study provides answers to the following research quetions : 

* Does parential divorce significantly affect adolescents' 
disposition to positive or negative self worth ? 

How does single parenting or a non-shared custodial 
responsibility affect the self-esteem development in adolescents ? 

''' Are there gender variations in the adolescent's self-esteem 
profile ? 
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Research on the impact of divorce on families has shown it 
to have an overall detrimental effect on the adjustment of children, 
adolescents, and young adults However, investigations of divorce 
and other family variables, such as conflict and parent-child-relations, 
indicate that the impat of divorce is not inetiably negative, which 
reinforces the view that a range of family variables must be examined 
when studying the effects of divorce. The aim of the present study 
was to examine the impact of parental divorce during adolescence 
on young adult adjustment, taking into consideration levels of 
interparental conflict during adolescence and current intimacy with 
parents. 

In the United States today it has been estimated that nearly 
half of all couples that marry will prematurely end their relationships 
tlirough divorce, but what happened to the clause "until death do us 
part?" 

There have been many theories presented over time as to 
why divorce occurs and why these rates have increased so 
dramatically over the last 30 years. Some believe that the economy 
rmay paly a role; others believe that the length of the courtship plays 
an important part; cohabitation prior to marriage "increases" the 
chance that divorce will result; or not cohabitating prior to marraige 
may contribute as the transition period is too stressful; still others 
believe that the divorce process is too easy; if laws were stricter 
and divorces were more difficult to obtain, these divorce statistics 
would improve over time. At this time, although high, the divorce 
rale has decreased slightly easing the minds of the American public. 
There is however little hope that these statistics will ever diminish 
completely. 

In this fact paced society that we live in today, it should be 
easty for us, the American public, to understand this ph'Sriomenon. 
The average "American Family" has both parents in /’.le workplace, 
financial stress, job dissatisfaction, chikhtsi in sclic*ol activities and 
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sports, "high demand" lifestyles and overall little time to focus on th 
family's group cohesiveness. Although it has been viewed that 
children, especially young children, offer and enhance marital stability, 
environmental stresses and everyday drudgery are often more than 
a parental relationship can withstand, lliese "average" stresses alone 
can create much chaos, turmoil and eventually lead to marital strain, 
discord and divorce. 

Although these stresses and transitions affect everyone in 
a family environment current data supports that the population most 
effected by the stress and strain of divorce are the children involved. 
Divorce is seen as a setting off a chain of negative events and 
transitions that are causally related to youths' psychological distress 
and may be more potent than the physical separation of parents. 
One explanation purpued is that stress impairs a parent's ability to 
effectively rear their children thus decrements in the parent's 
psychological state during this difficult time can lower the ability to 
support their children, negatively impacting a child's overall well 
being. 

In the following pages I will present data supporting the 
stress caused by chaoos and conflict versus divorce itself I will also 
present the different ways that children are affected by and after the 
divorce itself including a child's relationship to their parents, the 
potential threat the effects of divorce may pose in a child's adjustment 
and mental health, and the effects that a divorce ma have on a 
child's later marraige and own family. 

Adult problems in children of divorce 

Children affected by divorced continue on with their lives, 
however, the lasting effects of divorce have been shown to follow 
some children into their adulthood, including their marriages and 
own children's lives. The negative views of relationships that liave 
been instilled, due to exposure of their "childhood" family conflict. 
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can cause long term effects on these now adults and their own 
children. Adults who are able to recall a high level of conflict between 
parents while growling up tend to report disproportionately a large 
number of psychological and marital problems in their own lives. 

Many of these adult children also continue to struggtle in 
their everyday lives with symptoms of depression, anxiety and overall 
feeling of dissatisfaction with their overall lives. In fact, many of 
these adult children will utilize more mental health servics than will 
the adult children of two parent houeholds. It has also been found 
that parental divorce is associated with lower socioeconomic status 
in adulthood. Compared with children from two-parent families, 
children with divorced parents are more likely to drop out of high 
school, less likely to attend college, and complete fewer years of 
education overall. Many believe that this is due to the emotional 
disturbance that it caused in disrupted and chaotic households and 
a child's potential to form a poor sense self This poor sense of self 
and instability in relationships can lead to still other relationship 
troubles including infidelity, reoccurring divorces and remarriages 
and in extreme cases spousal and domestic abuse. 

Unfortunately, there is little other evidence at this time that 
explore this topic. Many adult children are believed to suffer more 
environmental stress and chaos due to simply everyday life. There 
are few researchers that express a correlation between divorced 
families and the effects on their divorced adult children. Surprisingly 
much of tlie research that found on the topic of divorce and children 
was dated as far back as the 1960's, some even further. Marital 
discord and divorce has been an ongoing problem over hundreds 
of years. The commonality of this issue, however, has been on the 
rise over the last thirty years mostly due to modem conveniences 
and wider social acceptance of simply "calling your relationship 
quits". As mentioned, the impact these "decisions of convenience" 
ma> ha\e on children can change and affect their lives forever. 
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Much of tJie information and research that has been published 
appears to paint a somewhat of a bleak picture. This picture has 
made the individuals that are affected and involved appear as though 
they are all hopeless, anxious and some\’diat "mixed up". Fortunately, 
there is also evidence that children of divorce, with support, love 
and a supported sense of self have become successful adults, are 
capable of positive marriages 10 and relationships with their own 
children and have formulated the will to survive. 

Longitudinal research has also indicated that children who 
suffer fonn serious problems following divorce most likely had the 
same problem prior to change in the family structure. Much of 
research indicates that children report more happiness in a household 
with a happy family system, rather than one of conflict. Based on 
tliis, one can conclude that the long term effects of divorce greatly 
outweigh those of children growing up in conflictual environments 
(Walerstein and Corbin 1989)’. Rather than solely placing blame on 
divorce for causing problems, we mu.st examine the external factor 
of poverty as a greater porblem in divorce situations. 

Managing these issues may be difficult. While divorce is not 
a pleasant experience for anyone, parents can do a lot to reduce the 
negative effects it may have not children. Overall it is improtant to 
communicate clearly, seek professional help if necessary, aixl manage 
these issues directly. If these actions are sought, both the parents 
and the children can have happy, healthy lives. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN MENTAL PROCESS AND SOCIAL 
CLASS DIFFERENCE IN PARENT-CHILD 
INTERACTION 


Mental growth during adolescence is not only confined to 
the addition of more facts to one's storehouse of knowledge but 
involves qualitative gains in intellectual abilities to deal with more 
complex and difficult problems in daily life. Following are some of 
the major skills and directions in which adolescent change as they 
mature mentally. Needless to mention that on adolescen't mental 
maturity is judged buy his achievements and increments in the ability 
to analyze and synthesized capacity to finish discrimination. 

(1) Increased ability to analyze and synthesize. 

(2) Increased capability of finer discrimination. 

(3) Increased ability to make accurate generalizations. 

(4) Higher ability in manipulating aabstractions. 

(5) Growth away from trial and error method. 

(6) Growth toward appreciation of remote goal. 

(7) Self-criticism and evaluation. 

, (8) Increased rational self-control. 
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(9) Growth in knowledge. 

(10) Growth in logical decision-making 

(11) Developmeni of communication. 

(12) Increase in moral understanding. 

To anlaj'ze means to take a thing, situation or an idea a part 
and see what it is composed of. For example, if one wants to 
analyze the apart of an electric bell, he will take a bell, open it and 
disband its various components. Another example may be that the 
history teacher asks the student of class X, what were the causes 
of first war of independence in 1857 ? The student will analyze a 
vast area of social, political and economic conditions during that 
period in the country and then will reply to the teacher. Such type 
of analysis of events represents and advanced stage of growth of 
mental abilities. This growth is accompained by synthesis. Which 
means putting things together in their proper relation, the achievement 
of a unified picture from various components ? 

No doubt the adolescence develops the ability to analyze 
and synthesize ea problematic situation better then childhood. 

According to ITiurstone, E.L. (1938)' increasing proficiency 
in any field is typically characterized by the capability to make finer 
discriminations among objects and events. The adolescents develop 
the capability of maing finer discriminations between objects and 
events. Let me explain this point more clearly. For example if a boy 
in class 6"’ fails to use a coma properly in his English assignment, 
it may go unnoticed, in high school it may be noticed and in college 
to same error may demand a failing mark because discriminations 
of that degree of fineness are essential for one to receive a credit. 
The adolescence become very conscious of maintaining a high 
standard of accuracy of discrimination between objects and events. 
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Adolescence develops ability to generalize knowledge 
acquired in one situation to other similar situations of life. This process 
of generalization involves the ability of synthesis and ability to identify 
the critical elements of similarity in a number of instances, which is 
a type of analyses. The acquisition of the ability to generalize 
accurately bolsters the adolescence self-concept and gives him 
confidence in his ability to cope with situations different from those, 
which he has previously encountered. It can be said that adolescents 
are capable of the process of generalize more competently than 
children. 

By the time a child reaches adolescence, his ability to deal 
with abstractions has developed beyond more use of individual 
words; he can deal with abstract ideas and problems. In late 
adolescence, a boy or girl is capable of handling several different 
abstract and constructs a meaningful pattern from them in terms of 
their relation to each other and to a real or hypothetical situation. 

During adolescence, intelligence represents a general capacity 
for processing infonnation and for utilizing abstract symbols in the 
solution of abstract problems. Our curriculum in different subject is 
graded in such a way what we include simple factual knowledge in 
lower classes and abstract facts in higher classes. Parents and teacher 
should keep in their minds that c.xperiences which encourage the 
boys and girls to exercise the ability to manipulate abstractions help 
them grow in this ability. The process of manipulating abstractions 
involves the conceptualization, which means tlie process of fomiing 
mental picture of some thing, which can or can not be pictured in 
concrete form. The skills, the adolescent acquires in manipulating 
abstraction swiftly and accurately, finding the best answers or 
formulating sound opinions in the absence of concrete objects or 
situations from which to work will ha\'e an important Ix'aring on his 
future success in life. 
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All the foregoing areas of mental maturation produce 
increased ability to cope with situations through manipulations of 
pertinent factors increased slower potentially disastrous method of 
physical trial and error. Trial and error is the primitive way to find 
out solution of problems. It is used by animals and young children 
who do not have the ability to engage in abstract thinking. But by 
middle adolescence girls have learned to substitute abstract planning 
for trial and error. They do not use trial and error in solving a 
problem but apply their insight to reach a consclusion. Teachers 
must encourage adolescents to develop the habit of substituting 
thought for trial and error method of solving problems. 

Giildien take interest in immediate gratification of their needs. 
They have limited ability to project their thoughts in to the remote 
future on anything on a realistic basis. It is because they cannot 
integrate past and presents events and &il to anticipate future events. 

Adolescents develop the ability to perceive cause and effect 
relationship between events and can anticipate future consequences 
of an action. They formulate long range goals and pursue them. 
They can forego temporary pleasure for a later gain in future. 
Appreciation of remote goal depends on emotional capacity to 
postpone immediate pleasure and mental capacity to project a plan 
in to^e future. 

A child sees thing right or wrong, big or small, good or bad. 
This way of thinking of called two valued orientation as contrasted 
with thinking and values, which recognize objects and condition as 
possessing infinite number of degree of gradation fiom zero to infinity. 
Adolescents develop the ability evaluate a situation or object along 
a continuum. Ihe ability involves fine discriminations and the ability 
to analyze the ^the^^ and also all the elements of abstract diinking 
which the adolescents develop. 
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G.W. Allport (1955)^ wrote that ability to examine one's 
own thoughts, feelings and performancfe, rendering an accurate 
and objective evaluation of them is a sign of both emotional and 
mental maturity. Adolescents begin to evaluate their performance 
objectively. But one thing should be kept in mind that majority of 
adolescents do not achieve the mental maturity to objectively evaluate 
their own performance. They either over-evaluate or under-evaluate 
their performance. It is very important issue firom the point of view 
of adolescents that they teacher should encourage adolescents to 
evaluate their own work in the class and out side the class objectively 
and dispassionately. 

It has been observed that children do what they want to do. 
They do not take in to consideration the logic or rational of doing 
a thing but on other hand adolescents show more emotional and 
intellectual maturity to do a thing. They weight pros and cons of an 
action. They achieve rational self-control, which is promoted by 
good mastery of development tasks that develop the sense of 
accomplishment and duty in them. 

Knowledge does not mean to store house information in the 
brain but it involves ascertaining the significance and implications of 
the facts learned and integrating them in to the prior body of 
knowledge of the subject. Children learn facts through rote 
memorization but adolescents develop the capability of evaluating 
the meaning and significance of those facts. 

Adolescents develop the objective and evaluative-making 
approach to problems in contrast to children^ose bdiavior operates 
on two valued orientations, i.e. either a tiling is right or wrong. 
Children fail to make fine discriminations between two events. They 
are unable to logically make a rational evaluation of factors involved 
in any event. 
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Logical decision-making in the highest phase of mental growth 
during adolescence and involves all die factors described above and 
certain other which are given below. 

Adolescents become more aware of all those factors, which influence 
an action. 

Adolescents do not jump at conclusion immediately but require time 
to study the problem more thoroughly to reach right conclusions. 
Adolescent, before making any decision of any problem, collects 
systematically relevant information on it and makes decision in the 
light of it. Adolescents are expected to achieve a respect for facts 
as guides to decision and conduct. 

The adolescent lives in a new world of ideas, theories, 
hypothesis, opinions values, concepts, cause, analogies and 
comparisons with the previous experiences.. 

The development of vocabulary takes at a tremendous speed, which 
facilitates communication during adolescence. Rote memorization of 
facts seem to be replaced by reasons and understanding. Long term 
memory increases and facts can be retained in memory for a longer 
period. 

The adolescents develops moral concept of his own, which is based 
on his self-concept. He can decide what is good and bad for him. 
Adolescence tend to see their own behavior tendencies and persnality 
traits in people whom they like (Lundy, 1958\ Lundy, et.al., 1955)1 
Boys who perceive themselves as being highly similar to their fatliers 
tend to show the most favourable personal and social adjustment 
(Gray^ 1959)’, and less anxiety (Lazowick, 1955)*. 

SOCIAL-CLASS DIFFERENCES IN PARENT-CHILD 
INTERACTION 

It has been suggested that differences in parental behavior 
may mediate some of the relationships between IQ and social class. 
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Because of this many, investigators have studied differences in middle 
and lower class parent-child interactions, which may influence the 
development of verbal and cognitive skills. Social class differences 
in parent-child interaction have been found even in infancy. These 
social-class differences in family interaction are found within races 
and are not attributable to racial differences. The pattern of social- 
class differences between middle and lower-class blacks and 
between middle and lower-class whites is very similar. 

The greatest differences between middle and lower-class 
mothers are in their use of language. Middle-class mothers are more 
likely than lower-class mothers to talk in response to vocalizations 
by their infants. However, lower-class mothers touch and hold their 
infants more. In addition, there are differences in the way lower- 
and middle-class babies respond to their mothers' vocalizing and 
listen (Lewis & Freedle, 1973)’ It has been suggested that these 
early social-class differences in the way infants attend to their mothers' 
speech may be related to later social-class differences in the ease 
with which children use verbal infomiation for learning. 

Robert Hess and Virginie Shipnan (1967)* studied the 
interaction between maternal control techniques, teaching styles, and 
language and the child's cognitive development. They differentiated 
individualistic, person-oriented control procedures from status, role- 
oriented material approaches to control of the child. The individualistic 
approach used by middle-class mothers emphasizes the child's 
feelings, characteristics, and reasons for actions and orients the 
child toward attending to relevant cues in problem-solving situations 
in the enviroment. The mother makes the child aware of the 
complexities of his or her social and physical environment. She 
organizes information for her child and uses a more complex, linguistic 
code to do so. In contrast, the lowr-class mother who uses status- 
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oriented control is less likely to individualize responses and uses a 
more complex, linguistic code to do so. In contrast, the lower-class 
mother who uses status-oriented control is less likely to individualize 
I espouses and uses a simplistic stereotyped restrictive form of 
language. This type of maternal communication is less likely to fiicilitate 
the kinds of discriminations and classications necessary for later 
problem-solving skills in the child. 

Studies of social-class differaices in parent-child interactions 
have been criticized for some of the same reasons, as have reports 
of race and class differences in IQ. It is frequently said that the 
laboratory situations in which many of the studies are conducted are 
more unfamiliar and anxiety^ provoking for lower class or minority- 
group mothers than middle-class white mothers. Resentment or 
apprehension in the situation may cause lower<lass minorityr-group 
mothers to interact with their children in a manner which is not 
representaative of their behavior in the home or more femiliar situatioa 
In addition, it is argued that the reacting situations used in many 
interaction studies where the mother must teach the child to solve 
a problem, build a house of blocks, or put together a puzzle are 
based toward the experiences of middle-class mothers who already 
are probably doing this kind of thing at home with their children. 

This emphasis on parent-child interaction playing a critical 
mediating function in the association between social class and 
cognition has led many psychologists to include modification of such 
interaction as a component of intervention programs designed to 
improve the cognitive skills of children. 

It may be that because children spend more time with their 
mothers than fathers, in our culture, the mother is most important in 
determining the intellectual level of the home environinent. The 
intelligence of mothers has been found to influence the expression 
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of genetic predisposition for mental retardation in children. In homes 
in ^^iuch the Mier is of average intelligence but the mother is retarded, 
retardation is 2 V 2 times more frequent among the children than in 
homes with equally retarded fathers and normal IQ mothers (Reed 
& Reed, 1965)’. 

Mothers also seem to be more important than fathers in 
shaping the aptitudes of their children. When university students 
have fathers who are less educated than their mothers, their aptitude 
scores are higher than those of students with more educated fathers 
than mothers. This occurs in spite of the fact that homes with the 
more educated fethers were of higher socioeconomic status. Variations 
in the mother's educated seemed to counteract the conunonly found 
effect of social-class factors on childre's aptitudes (Willerman & 
Stafford, 1972)“’. 

In the Pels Institute Study (Kagan & Moss, 1962)" high 
achievement in boys was associated with high maternal protection 
and little hostility during the first three years of life followed by 
reinforcement and encouragement for acceleration of the boys’ striving 
for achievement and independence from 3 to 10. In contrast, mothers 
of high intellectually achieving girls were less warm and lacking in 
protectiveness in the first three years of life, which may have 
encouraged early independence in the girls. This was accompained 
by sustained emphasis on accelerating daughters' intellactual 
achievement both mother and fether. Such high-achieving daughters 
hsd fathers ^^ho were affectionate and nurturant and g^ierally satisfied 
with their daughter's acievement striving. However, they did not 
hesitate to use both approimate praise and criticism of their daughter's 
achievement performance. 

This suggests that fectors which might lead to some alienation 
from the mother and closer relationship with the father facilitate 
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achievement in girls. It would be interesting to know how this 
realtionship would differ if dau^ters with high-achieving, career- 
oriented mothers were compared to daughters of low-achieving 
mothers. It could be that with a high-achieving mother, maternal 
warmth would encourage the daughter to identify with the mother 
and emulate her achivement attitudes and performance. The student 
should keep in mind that although parental behaviors are related to 
achievement in children, other factors such as social class, education, 
and social opportunities set important limits on the attainments of 
children. 

Studies of the intellectual development of children from 
single-parent families have investigated both the overall level of 
intellectual and adiievement and the patterning of intellectual abilities. 
Two recent reviews of this research have concluded that children 
growing up in mother or father headed families show deficits on 
cognitive perfonnance as assessed by standardized intelligence and 
achievement tests and as judged from school performance (Shinn, 
1978)'^. In her survey of this literature reports that the differences 
in cognitive performance between children from nuclear and single 
parent families are considerable. From 0.2 to 1.6 years in 
achievement, 0.2 to 0.9 standard deviation units in IQ and aptitude 
and 0.8 of the difference between "B" and "C" in grade point 
average." 

What factors may be related to these differences ? since 
parent families are more frequent among black and economically 
deprived children and since such children perform less well than 
middle class white children on tests of intelligence and achievement, 
it is essential to control for social clasls and race in evaluating 
difference in cognitive performance. Howevem even when 
appropriate controls are instituted, these differences remain, although 
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as well be seen, the pattern of test scores may differ for lower and 
middle class children. 

In general, although the effects are most marked for boys, 
they are found in both sexes. In addition, some studies find that 
early loss of the father is more cumulative. Differences in the 
intellectual performance of children from single parent and nuclear 
homes are rarely found in the pre school years; they emerge and 
increase over the course of development in the schools years. (Deutch 
and Brown, 1964)'^. 

Variations in the availability of frthers occur not only between 
mother-headed and nuclear families but also within nuclear families. 
Some fathers because of occupational demands or rejection and 
lack of involvement in the family are not available to their children, 
children in nuclear families with unavailable fathers show decrements 
in achievement similar to those in mother-headed Emilies. Blanchard 
and Biller (1971)'^ studied the effect on third-grade boys of early 
(before age 5) versue late father absence and law father availability 
(less than six hours a week) versus high father availability in nuclear 
homes. They found that boys with highly available fathers surpassed 
the other three groups on achievement test scores and classroom 
grades. The early father-abssent boys were also found to be 
underachievers. The boys from nuclear families with realtively 
unavailable fathers and the late father absent boys were also found 
to be below grade level expectation, although not as severely as 
boys who had been separated from their fathers before the age of 
5. 

The father with low participation in the family or with low 
warmth in his relationship with his family may be just as detrimental 
to the child's intellectual growth as one who is totally absent. This 
may in part alerting for the frequently reported finding of greater 
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negative effect of divorce when compared to death of the father. It 
seems possible that in many cases the divorce may have been 
proceeded by psychological or actual withdrawal of the father from 
the family seeting, clearly, in nuclear families, the presence of the 
father is not the important variable; the important variable is the 
participation of good father. 
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Book Review 


M.M. KALBURGI, FALL OF KALYANA, BASAVA 
SAMITI, BANGLORE, 2003, PP. 125, RS. 50. 


Indian Drama took shape in Bengal a century ago, but it 
blossomed and bore fruits in Karnataka later. This is evident when 
we read the plays of Kalburgi and Kamad. Both of them adopt 
historical and legendary material for their dramatic art. The 
craftsmanship of Girish Kamad is populist and simple while of that 
of Kalburgi is elite and selective. 

The later work of Naikar, Fall of Kalyana is a translation 
from the original Kannada play, Kettittu Kalyana by Dr. Kalburgi. 
The work is highly original, imaginative and exploratory. Many of 
the wrong notions about the historic figures and their movements 
are exploded and the readers have a clear insight into their character 
and a correct assessment of their contradictions. 

The theme of the play is manifold and the drama is not 
action oriented but ideological. It is the focal point of many 
controversies that have plagued the Indian society for many centuries. 

One can make an easy comparison between Murder in the 
Cathedral and Fall of Kalyana, But this comparison cannot explain 
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many intricacies embedded in the latter. The conflict between the 
State and the Church is not a European theme only. The temporal 
government cannot question some of the bassic tenets of the spiritual 
government. When such a crisis arises, the Churchmen die to uphold 
their religious values and attain martyrdom. Thomas Beckett of T.S. 
Eliot is not inimical to King Henry, but he considers Rome greater 
than London, Pope more glorious than King and a place in Heaven 
more important than any position in the court. 

The same conflict is here between Basava and the King. 
But v^en Basava goes beyond the limit, the king is forced to dismiss 
him from service. Basava is as adamant as Beckett is, but Basava 
is more ideological than Beckett. He is a many sided character and 
Beckett cannot stand before Basava in his theory, practice and 
passion. 

The theme has many dimensions of religion, society, politics 
and economics. But it echoes the age-old conflict between conformity 
and nonconformity. Basava comes in the line of the Buddha, Mahavir 
and Martin Luther and tries to be an iconoclast Others ^led because 
they did not offer a social alternative, Basava succeeded because 
he offered a religious alternative. In that sense he is not negative but 
positive. He believes in God, Heaven and purity of the soul, he 
wants to destroy the dominance of Brahmins. Hence he is elevated 
to Godhead and is called Basaveswara. 

He destroys the temple to destroy Brahmins - he calls the 
body a temple and the icon can be worn by women and men 
equally. This cult of istalinga-worship becomes popular because of 
its simplicity and directness. Basava is a good organizer, a great 
leader and a social reformer. He could not be crushed because he 
supportedb the mercantile class that gave him money. He roused 
the untouchables to fight against the high castes. His democratic 
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spirit did not accept the superiority of high castes. To shock the 
caste-system and Hindu flmdamentalists, he siq>ported inter-caste 
marriages, >vidow-remaniages and rehabilitation of sex workers. 

But in the long run bidian society will not accept his reforms 
and Basava remains as a great master of a cult called Lingayatism 
and his followers form the major population of Karnataka. 

Fall of Kalyana does not indicate the political fall of the 
kind even though the name stands as a ^mibol. It is the spiritual foil 
of the people who are opposed to the high ideals and principles of 
Basava that was a bright star in the medieval dark period of Indian 
history. 
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